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Eleven Menominee women interviewed 149 Menominee 
parents whose children attended School A, School B, Middle School, 
High School^ Parochial School, or Miscellaneous (other District 8 
Schools) in Minnesota from February to May 1969, Interviewers found 
most parents very interested in schools, and anxious to participate 
in the interview, although questions about home life were not always 
favorably received. Eighty percent of the respondents were females. 
Most parents (83%) placed a high value on formal education. The 
emphasis placed on formally teaching Menominee language and culture 
was not as scrong (about 40%) • ±he evaluation report for parents was 
divided in 10 sections: 1) characteristics of Menominee parents; 2) 
aspects of family life; 3) attitudes toward formal education; U) 
attitudes toward tribal language and culture and formal education; 5) 
assessment of their contact and influence in school affairs; 6) 
attitudes , toward administration ; 7) contact with and evaluation of 
school administration; 8) school board contact and evaluation; 9) 
evaluation of school curricula; and 10) aspects "liked" and 
"disliked" about schools. Nearly all respondents (57%) appeared to 
have given consideration to the educational needs of their children, 
(KM) 
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I NTRODUCTION 

Data Collectio n 

Eleven Menominee iironien interviewed one hundred and forty nine Menominee 
parents whose children attended one or more of the followinp; schools" School 
School B5 Middle School^ High School, Parochial School. or Hiscellaneous • 
(other District Eight Schools) during February, March, April and May of 1969. 
Interviewers were selected with the help of the Menominee County Coiranunity 
Action Prograra. As preparation for their work, the women attended several 
training sessions to acquaint them with the National Study of American Indian 
Education (NSAIE) , the interviex«7 schedules, ways of interviexaing, and the 
importance of keepinj* respondents comments confidential. The women made sev- 
eral good suggestions for revising the schedules and for gathering interviex/s. 

Interviewers were j^iven lists of parents v/hose children attended the 
schools studied. These lists were compiled from the schools' enrollment 
cards. They were also given a card signed hy the NSAIE field director and 
superintendant of District Eight Schools to identify themselves to partici- 
pants. The women interviev/ed as many parents as possible from all areas of the 
County. In addition to a salary, they V7ere paid mileage. 

Interviewers found most parents receptive and very interested in schools 
and anxious to participate in the interviev/. Questions concerning home 
life were least favorably received. A few parents found them especially 
offensive: 

These questions nre an invasion of privacy! They 
look as though some 'long-haired professor'' needs 
another study grant and I resent this use of my 
money as a taxpayer! 

The timing of data collection was excellent* In March, Menominee Parents 
and Students for Better Education V7ar^ formed as a power base for getting 
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District Schools to adopt changes which Menoninee people viewed as neces- 
sary. The controversy stimulated community interest in education. 

St yle of This Report 

Intei-view schedules provided considerable information which could not 
be well presented statistically. Respondents' comments were included in 
the report. ' [These usually appear oh colored pages throughout] 

Some data were not divided by school, other data were. The authors 
have attempted to clarify these distinctions as they occur. 

Readers who are interested in other asrncts of Menominee education 
will find the following reports helpful - 

The Formal Education of Menominee Indian Children' Sociocultural and 
Socioeconomic Background Factors » 

The Formal Education of Menominee Indian Children: Recent Educational 
Qackground Conditions . 

The Parochial Education of Menominee Indian Children: A Study of One 
Problem School . 

School Teachers and the Education of Menominee Indian Children? A Study 
of Two Elementary Schools . 

The Formal Education of Menominee Indian Children at the Middle School 
Level: Teachers . 

The Formal Education of Menominee Indian Children at the !ligh School Levfel : 
T eachers. 

A Summary Report on Menominee Indian Education! 1968-1970. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF MENOMINEE PARENTS 



Henominee field vjorkers Interviewed one hundred forty-nine parents. 
Data v^ere categorized by coimnents addressed to the school (s) respondents' 
children attended. In sone instances a parent coTrmented only about School 
A although some of her children attended t^^o other District schools. This 
respondent was placed in the "School A*' category. 

Parental Caten^ories 





N 


% of 


School A 


30 


20% 


School B 


33 


22% 


School A & Middle School 


13 


9% 


School B & Middle School 


5 


OW 


School A & High School 


3 


2% 


School B & High School 


3 


2% 


Middle School 


8 


5% 


High School 


11 




Middle School & High School 


5 


3'i 


School A. Middle School & High School 


6 


4% 


School B, Middle School & High School 


3 


2% 


Parochial 


15 


10% 


Parochial, School A 


1 


n 


Parochial, High School , 


5 


3% 


Miscellaneous? ' 


8 


5% 



A Vc Vc 



Eighty percent of the respondents were female, twenty percent v^ere 

male. 
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Sex of Respondents 

Hale Female 



School A 


6-20* 


24-80% 


School d 


6-18% 


27-82% 


School A/Hiddle School 


5-3^% 


3-62% 


School B/IUddle School 


1-20^ 


4-80% 


School A/Hl!?h School 


0 


3-100% 


School B/Hlgh School 


0 


3-100% 


iliddle School 


0 


rVion% 


High School 


2-182 


^^-82% 


lliddle Scliool/High School 


1-20% 


4-80% 


School A/Middle School/rilgh School 


1-17% 


5-83% 


School 3/Mlddle School/Hij>h School 


1-33% 


2-66% 


Parochial 


2-13% 


13-87% 


Parochial/High School 


3-60% 


2-40% 


Parochial/School A 


0 


1-100% 


Miscellaneous 


2-25% 


6-75% 


Total 


30- 20% 


119-80% 



^ 



Respondents ranged in age from twenty four to over sixty. More males 
(17%) than females were under thirty. 



A;?es of Respondents 





Males 


Females 


24-30 


5-17% 




31-35 


4-13% 


21-17% 


36-40 


4-13% 


22-18% 


41-45 


7-23% 


15-12% 


46-50 


4-13% 


15-12% 


51-60 


2-7% 


18-15% 


50+ 


1-3% 


9-7% 


1-To Data 


3-10% 


11-9% 



* if: * 
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Fariilly size varied from one to twenty children. Family size peaked at 

three and four children and tapered do^rawards. The average family size vas 
seven. 

Number of Children 



8 



13 or more 



School A 4-13% 
School B 4-12% 
School A/Iliddle 

School 
School B/7Iiddle 

School 
School A/Uigh 

School 
School B/Hiph 

School 
Middle School 4-50% 
High School 2-18% 
Middle School/ 

High School 
School A/Iliddle 

School/High 

School 
School B/Hiddle 

School/High 

School 
Parochial 3-20% 
Parochial/High 

School 
Parochial/ 

School A 
Miscellaneous 



2-7% 5--17X 5-17% 6-21% 3-10% 1-3% 2-7% 1-3% 
6-18% 9-27% 11-33% 2-6% 1 3% 



1-20J 



4 2 2 
1-20% 2-40% 1-20% 



1-7% 



1-33% 1-33% 



1-33% 

1-33% 1-33% 1-33% 
1-13% 1-13% 1-13%1-13% 

3-27% 2-18% 1-9% 1-9% 1-9% 1-9% 

1-20% 1-20% 3-60% 



1-17% 2-33% 



1-33% 1-33% 1-33% 
2-13% 2-13% 1-7% 2-13% 1-7% 1-7% 1-7% 1-7% 



1-20% 1-20% 1-20% 1-20% 



1-20% 



1-100% 



4-50% 1-13% 1-13% 



1-13% 1-13% 



1-3% 
1-7% 



1-17% 1-17% 1-17% 



1-7% 



Total 



21-10% 16-11% 25-17%26-18%18-21%14-10%10-7% 8-5% 7-5% 



4- 3% 
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Most respondents were Idenomlnee; a few indicated an additional tribal 
..f filiation. [Menominee-Oneida, Ilenotninee-Patat/omie , Menominee-Chippetm] . 
Among the respondents were tnembers of the Stockbrid^ej Choctaw, and Winne- 
bago tribes. Three percent of the intervietjees were non-Indian, hox/ever 
their spouses V73re lienominee. 



Parents ' Tribal Affiliation 



ilenom- Menon- f!enora- Ilenom- Stock- Choc- t'inne- Npn- No 

inee inee/ Inee/ inee/ bridfte taw bago In- Data 

Oneida Potavra- Chip- dian 

• tomle pewa 



School A 
School B 
School A/Middle 

School 
School B/Faddle 

School 
School A/HiEh 

School 
School B/Hich 

School 
Mddle School 
High School 
Middle School/ 

High School 
School A/I41ddle 

School/High 

School 
School B/Hiddle 

School/High 

School 
Parochial 
Parochial/High 

School 
Parochial/ 

School A 
Miscellaneous 



27-90% 
29-88% 

11-85% 

4-30% 

2-67% 

3 

6-75% 
8-73% 

4-80% 
6-100% 



3- 100% 
15-100% 

4- 80% 

1-100% 
8-100% 



1-3% 



1-3% 



1-3% 



1-20% 



1-8% 



1-13% 



1-9% 



2-7% 

1-3% 1-32 
1-8% 



l-3fe 



1-9% 1-9% 



1-20% 



1-29!, 



Total 



13-87% 1-1% 



2-1% 



1-1% 



2-1% 



1-17 1-1% 



4-3% 6-4 



* #e * 
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Nearly all respondents lived in Menoirinee County four percent lived 
outside the County [in Shax?ano or Gresham]. 

Residence of Respondents 

Keshena Neopit Surinp Sand Greshan* Shaxjano No Data 
Lake 

School .\ 24-80% 2-7% 2-7?: 1-3?; 1-3% 

School B 25-76% 3- 

School A/lItddle School 9-69Z 1-8% 1 R% 1-m 1-8% 

School B/i;iiddle School 5-100% 

School A/Kigh School 1-33% 1-33% 1-33% 

School B/Kigh School 3-100% 

Middle School 1-13% 7-88% 
nigh School 7-64,'^ 
Middle School/High 

School 1-20% 3-60% 1-20% 
School A/Middle 

School/High Sdiool 5-83% 1-17% 
School B/Iliddle 

School/High School 3-100% 

Parochial 7-47$ 7-47% 1-7% 

Parochial/High School 4-80% 1-20% 

Parochial/School A 1-100% 

Miscellaneous 2-25% 4-50% 1-13% 1-13% 

TOTAL 59-40% 65-44% 12-8% 1-1% 1-1% 4-3% 12-8% 



Thirty eight percent of the respondents had never lived outside of Men- 
ominee County. Tklrsy two nercent had lived and worked in other areas of 
the United States. Milwaukee (15%) and Chicago (15%) were most frequently 
mentioned. 
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Residepcc Pattern s 

'dumber and Percent 



Never lived out of llenominee Coimty 


57-38% 


Shawano 


2-1% 


Illlx^aukee 


13-9% 


Cshkosh 


3-4/; 


Chicago 


13^9% 


Crandon 


1-1/b 


eilchlgan 


1-1/$ 


South Dakofa 


J.— iy* 


Flandreau - 


±— lA 


liarlonette 


±-l/b 


Franklin 


1 1 ^ 


Illinois 




Minnesota 


1-lX 


Texas 




Sheboygan 




Canada 




Milwaukee, White Lalce 


1-1% 


lillwdukee , Chicago 


1-lZ 


Milwaukee, South Dakota 


1-1% 


ililwaukee, California 


1--1% 


Chicago, Oshkosh, IJlsc. , Antlgo> Vise. 
Chlcago/Ivausaw^ Ulsc. ^/Ocoute, ITlsc. 


1-1% 


1-1% 


Chicago, Green Bay 


1-1% 


Chi cago /HI Iwauke e / Ohio 


1 1 <y 
I-Ia 


Hllwaukee/Brlllion/Sheboygan 


1 1 oy 
1-1% 


Mlchlgan/Mlnnesota/Ohlo 


1 1 c/ 

1-1% 


Kansas/South Dakota/^^orth Dakota 


1-1% 


Minnesota/Oklahoma/Kansas/Marshall Islands 


1-1% 


Chi cago /Nev7 Jersey 


1-1% 


Antlgo> Wlsc^/Hazelhurst , Ulsc,/Mllx>raukee 
Hajn^mrd, Wlsc./Illinois/Sha>7ano, TJlsc 


1-1% 


1-1% 


New York/Chicago/San Franclsco/Hlchigan 


1-1% 


Milwaukee /Chicago /St. Louis/San Francisco 


1-1% 


Conne ctlcut/Ohlo/ Chi c ago /Ml Iwauke e 


1-1% 


Waukegan ^ 111 • / Chicago /Milwaukee/Nevada 


1-1% 


Milwaukee/ In Wise; Shawano, Glllet, Aberlee/ 




Maryland 


1-1% 


California/Korea 


1-1% 


No Data 


44-30% 



* * * 
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The education levels of respondants ranjred from third grade to college. 
Twenty percent of the nales and of the females had cotapleted eighth grade; 
twenty percent of each sex had ^raduatctd from High School, clearly equal 
proportions had attended vocational schools or collese. Over all males had 
slightly lower educational levels. 



Educational Levels 


of tlenomlnec Parents 




Educational Level Coopleted 


Hale 


Female 


Third 


1-1% 




Fourth 


1--1% 




Fifth 


1-1% 




Sixth 


4-3% 


7-5% 


Seventh 


3-2% 


2-1% 


Eighth 


31-21% 


30-20% 


Winth 


11-7% 


20-13% 


Tenth 


11-7% 


20-13% 


Eleventh 


12-8% 


21-14% 


High School Graduate 


30-20% 


30-20% 


Some Vocational 


3-5% 


7-5% 


So'ie College 


3-2% 


2-1% 



if ic if 



Respondents had most often received all (26%) or part of their educa- 
tion (28%) at one of the two parochial schools located in Menominee County. 
Twelve percent reported attending only District Eight Schools, others (18%) 
had transferred from Menominee County Parochial Schools to Public Schools 
(usually those administered by District Eight) to complete High School. 
Il^ne percent of the respondents had gone to BIA schools including Haskell 
and Flandreau. 
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Schools Attended by Nenopinee Parents 



Number Percent 

District Eight Public Schools 
Parochial Schools * 
Lutheran School 
School A or B* and Parochial* 
Parochial* [Elementary] tiigh 

School** _ 
Parochial* [Elementary] Antigo 

for High School 
Parochial* [Elementary] Government 

Schools 
Boarding School 

Boarding School and Public School 
Indian School 
Parochial* and Haskell 
Parochial*, Suring High School, :-'a8kell 
Parochial*, Vocational 
Parochial*, Public, Vocational 
Parochial*, School A*, Flandreau 
Public School, Training School 
Haskell, Flandreau 
Pxjblic and College 
Ko Data 

* School in Menominee County 
** Other District Eight Schools 



A * * 

Sixty nine percent of the mothers V7ere not employed outside the home. 
Most of those who uorked were employed within Menominee County; six percent 
were employed by CAP, six percent by District Eipht Schools, five percent by 
the Child Development Center, five percent did secretarial work. Only one 
mother held a professional position, Director of the Child Development Center. 
Other occupations Included postal clerk, waitress, factory work, tavern keeper » 
student teachers aide, etc. 



12 


8% 


39 


26% 


1 


1% 


3 


2% 


21 


14% 


2 


1% 


5 


3% 


1 


1% 


2 


1% 


2 


1% 


A 


3% 


1 


1% 


4 


3% 


2 


It 


1 


12 


1 


1% 


1 


1% 


1 


1% 


44 


30% 
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Occupations of Menonlnee Mother s 





Number 


Per( 


Housewife 


103 


69% 


Postal Cleric 


2 


n 


CAP (6%)* 






Worker 


1 


1% 


Outreach Worker 


2 


1% 


1 tains t re am Program 


4 




Supervisor 


1 


1% 


District Eight Schools (6%)* 






Teachers Aide 


4 


3% 


Assistant Librarian 


2 


1% 


Bus Driver 


2 


1% 


School Secretajry 


1 


1% 


Child Development Center (4%)* 






Director 


1 


1% 


Day Care 


4 


3% 


Secretarial (5%)* 






Case Aide (Clerical) 


1 


1% 


Secretary 


1 


1% 


Office Work 


3 


2% 


Radio Operator 


2 


1% 


Factory (5%) 






Factory Worker 


2 


1% 


Shawano Knitting Mill 


1 


1% 


Assembler 


1 


1% 


Kachine Operator 


1 


IZ 


Tavern Keeper* 


1 


1% 


Waitiress* 


1 


I" 


Student 


1 


1% 


Not in Koine 


1 


1% 


Deceased 


1 


1% 


No Data 


5 


3% 



* Employed in Menominee County 



it ^ it 

Approximately thirty six percent of the fathers \7orked in Menominee 
County, forty parcent uere employed outside the County. The most frequent 
types of employment included; some aspect of logging at Menominee Enter- 
prises (19%) , laborer (19%) , factory work (18%) > machine operator (6%) , wel- 
der (6%) , law enforcement (4%) , maintenance (3%) , mechanic (3%) and carpen- 
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ter (3%). One percent of tl?a nen nere unemployed, trtro percent vTere disabled, 
and five percent ^rere retired. Four percent T-rere deceased. 



jccupations of Aienomlnec Fathers 





ii uiriQ C 17 


rercenu 


Electrical iZnp;ineer 




17 






X% 






1 9^ 

l^ 


CAP (2%)'^ 






Worker 


- 




Director 


- 


1/0 


Menominee Entemrlse*? ('{^a')'^ 








- 


Miy 






97 


Lumber Nan 




97 




- 


l/o 


WoTks on Chi nop Q 




1 7 


£{-'11 MorVer 




ow 

J/o 




I" 


I'J 






X/j 


Unirlrpir 


1" 






J- 
*■ 


l4 


P'n f*P "ttmtI CP 


^ 


1^ 
























l/v 


Pol ^ PP ^ ^ n H #" •^r 




l,b 


i^ftlC L Xi. 1. 






^£if?^/% rinpiTa^rtir 












liacliine OtJpratnT ^67^ 






tt^ aw En ntnmftii t: 




97 


Machine Oopr'PtoT' 




97 


Forklift 




1 7 

x^ 


Machinist 


2 


1% 

x/o 


Factory (IS,"!:) 






Factory Worker 


2 


17% 


Punch Press 


1 


1% 


Welder* 


9 


6% 


Carpenter 


4 


3% 


Haintenance (3%)* 






Maintenance 


1 


1% 


Foreman 


1 


IS 


Water and f-eT;er Supervisor 


1 


1% 


Truck Driver* 


3 


2% 


Hechanic 


4 


3% 


Plumber* 


1 


1% 


Night Uatchman* 


1 


1% 



(to be continued) 
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Nuriber Percent 



Contractor* 


1 


1% 


LAE 




1% 


Tool and Die llaker 


1 


1% 


Painter 


1 


1?: 


Parts Clerk 


1 


1% 


Lakes Project* 


1 


1% 


Store Owner* 




1% 


Trout Farmer* 






Janitor* 




iz 


Unemployed 


2 


1% 


Disabled 


3 


2% 


Retired (Total) 






(Railroad lian) 


1 


1^ 


(FarTt>er) 


1 


1,T 


Deceased 


6 


4? 


iJo Data 


23 


15% 



* Employed in Menominee County 

V'f * * 

Fifteen percent of the males had no nilitary experiences. Twenty 
eii^ht percent had belonged to the armed services^ usually in the array. 

Tlilitary !SxPerience 



i^one 

Arzned Services 

Army 

Uavy 

Karines 

Paratroopers 

Navy and Air Force 
Mo Data 



Number and Percent 



23-15T: 
41-28?; 
17 

4 

3 

1 

1 

85-57% 



(TOTAIJ 
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PSVZCIS OF FAIIILY LIFE 

Data on Menominee home life was not coTirplete, nor was it designed to 
permit indepth analyses and conclusions about K«nominee life styles. Data 
suggested some of the standards of behavior Menominee parents expected of 
their children, some types of family activities and th^t Menominee parents 
were very concerned about their children's present and fuvure lives. 

Parental Value Transmission 

Respondents briefly described values and standards of behavior they 
taught their children as well as methods for demonstrating approval and 
disapproval of various behaviors. 

Most Menominee parents stressed Independence (^'teaching children to 
take care of themselves'*), responsibility, and jjood interpersenal relation- 
ships ("getting along with others", ''respect for others*') In child rearing. 
Children were expected to help with some aspects of housevjork (enpty gar- 
bage, bring in wood , do dishes, keep their room clean, help cook, etc.) 

^Jhat things do your children learn at home with 
the family ? 

Everything that we can teach them to make them 
better people tc live with. How to be dependable. 

Good behavior and to respect their elders. Ilot 
to steal or lie. To accept responsibilities* 

How to be a responsible person. To respect all 
others and their property. Things that will 
make them better people. 

To get along Td.th other kids. Manners and respon- 
sibility. VLm to handle money. 
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How to get"*alon3 rjitli others. The good and evil 
of the world. 

We teach [our children] what is necessary to be 
independent and responsible. 

To share and be considerate of each other. To 
do given chores on time and well. Neatness of 
self and surroundings. 



Parents most frequently demonstrated approval by praising their children: 
tell them I'm proud of them." '*I tell them and admire what they did.'' *'I 
tell them I'm glad. ' Additional privileges [e.g. *going to a raovie"'], rewards, 
[getting one extra treat, having a friend stay over or p,ettlng extra allox>rance] 
also indicated parental approval. 



Methods of Demonstrating; Approval 





iJuinber 


Percent 


Praise 


6e 


467, 


Extra Privileges 


3 


2Z 


Reward 




5% 


Treats 


3 


2% 


Praise and Reward 


8 


5% 


Method not Indicated 


10 


n 


No Data 


A8 


32% 



Host respondents (67%) who discussed their methods of disciplining 
children did not use physical punishment. To demonstrate disapproval parents 
generally talked to their children [''I tell them vjhy it Is ^nrong and what 
the consequences would be if they do it again.'* ''I talk to her or if neces-* 
sary, a mild ptinishment. Ue do not spank her."] took away pleasurable things 
(i.e. toys, movies).^ or privileges, deducted from their allowances, sent them 
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to bed or groiznded then). One fourth of the res:)ondents spanked their chil-- 
dren under sorae circumstances. Loss of privileges was most often used with 
Middle School and High School age children. 

Methods of Disciplining Children 
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Talk to them 
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Take av/ay pleasure or privilefjes 
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Punish 
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Take away allm/ance 
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Send them to bed 




4 


3% 


Ground 




5 


3^ 


Send to bed, do extra work or stay 
in the house 




2 


IZ 


Speak to him. P.emove him from p. group 
necessary. Physical punishment as a 
resort. 


if 

last 


1 


It 


Holler at them and spank them 




3 


2% 


Talk to them about it. If it does 
no good, spank them 




12 


sz • 


Spank 




10 


7Z 


Method not Indicated 




U 


9% 


No Data 




24 


16% 


Family Activities and Children's Participation 





All parents reported that their children participated in family activi- 
ties. Teenagers appeared to participate in family activities less than ele- 
mentary school children. All children helped x^ith household duties [chop- 
ping wood, doing dishes, helping? prepare meals, emptying garbage, pick up 
toys, help with hosue cleaning]. 
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Faniilies watclied TV together, plr.yed together, vent to novies, went 
shopping, picniced, swam (etc.)* A few families re^^ularly traveled to other 
Indian comunities* 

Parental Involvement in their Children's Lives 



All parents knew something about their children's lives inside and 
outside the home. They were aT/are of and interested in each child's general 
school progress, friendships and other activities. 



Parents Efforts to Socialize Children in Ffenomlnee Culture 



Data concerning parents efforts to socialize their children into Menon- 
inee Culture were not precise. Questions desij^ned to collect this data 
proved inadequate^ the authors regard the follo^^ing discussion as incom- 
plete. Host parents said they did nothing to aid their children in learn- 
ing about Menominee culture, t^-^'hen asked whether Menorainee language and/ 
or culture should be included in school curricula: many parents strongly 
approved and indicated that they lacked this knowledge and therefore could 
not teach their children]. Tc/enty three percent attempted to teach their 
children about Menominee ways. 

Menominee Socialization 
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Type of Teaching 



Menominee 
PotavTatomie 
Participate in Indian 

Pageant 
Attend Pow vovfs 
Indian Cereiiionials 
Dancing 

Indian Hunting Skills 
Itenomlnee Lore 
Dancing and Menominee 
Indian Lore and Menotcinee 
Dancing, crafts, attend 

pou wows 
Type of teachinc not 

indicated 



Parents 



3 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 



Source of Teaching 
Relatives LTot Indicated Total 



3 

1 



3 
2 



TOTAL 



5 
1 

3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
U 
1 
1 



9 

35-23% 
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M£Nohim::e parents' attitudes touari] formal education 



Parents^ Cotanltnent to Fofnal Educ?ition 

Host parents (83^) placed Iii^h value on fomal education. This 
attitude was often reflected in parents 'aspirations for their children. 
Fifty-^four percent expected a minimun hip:h school <^raduation;; tT/elve per- 
cent expected their children to attend vocational school and eleven percent 
wanted their children to obtain collef:e decrees - 

Fourteen percent of the respondenu- indicated some concern for fomal 
education. They wanted their children to attend school but did not apoear 
to have particular expectations for their children in terras of educational 
level. Participants also appeared to ?^ive less encouraj^^enent to their 
children in school. 

A few parents (2%) felt there was little value in fornal education. 
They did not care whether or not their children attended school and pave 
them no encouragement. 

Parents V7ith older children [in Middle School, High School or Parochial] 
v/anted high school and hi^^her education for their children. At least eighty 
percent of the parents with children in the followinj? schools e3^Dected 
their children's minimum education to be high school graduation: A/Middle 
School [B57] : B/Middle School (80%), A/High School (100%)- B/Iliph School 
(100%):Ki<>;n School (82%)^ A/Middle School/IIit^h School (83%) ? B/Middle 
School/High School (100%); Middle School/High School (100%); Parocliial (87%)^ 
and Parochial/Hirh School (80%). Parents with children in Middle School 
(only) placed the least va]ti.e on formal education (63%). Tliree-f ourths of 
parents with children in public elementary schools valued education, rollepe 
education was most often expected by parents of children in school A//lddIe 
School (31%). 
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Values Plnccd on Fornr:!l Education 



Formal Fducation Valued: 
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Miscellaneous 


1-13% 


3-38% 






1-13% 


3-38% 



Parents Perceptiou of the Relationship Betv;een Education and Adulthood 

Forty-three percent of the parents who X7ere interviewed thought 
forii^al education nif^ht influence their children's adult life. HoT/ever, 
their conceptualizations of the effects uere va?»ue and undeveloped. 
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Way do you want your children to no ^'o school? 



To learn tilings. 

To learn, get experience and [have a] 
social life. 

To fret an education. 

To learn to take care of themselves. 
Although these parents did not perceive a direct relationship between formal 

education and adulthood they encouraged their children to attend and work in 

school: 

[I tall] th^m they should. 



Encouragement was given to children by: 

I p,ive them a nrcachinf;. If they don't 
want to listen at school: they'll have 
to listen at hone. 

I try to help then with their honsei7ork. 
But that is not all. I preach to them 
to try and be soneone. 

By belno interested. 

We tell them taey have to do their 

honet'jork and at a certain tire. We. 

really stress this point. This I think 
is really iirmortant. 

I see that he f^ets to school • 

I help her with her problems [or work] . 

I tell them they have to co to school, so 
they can learn to be smart, and be educated. 

I tell them about it [education]. And 
[they] don't get what they want if their 
grades ain't good. 

I 3hoT7 them what education can do by 
showing them ejtamplcs. 

I tell them education is good for the^^i. 
Also by helping them with some of their 
school work. . 
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Fifty pGrcont of the respondents sw i corxretG rulntionshi'^ between 
education and adulthood. Of these, thirty six oorcent bolievod hi^,h.iir educa- 
tion lavols vTould en.ible their children to obtain good jobs. , 

I 



I want hin to have the chance that I 
could not have. I want hiirt to be smart 
and have a nrofession. 

To po to school to learn so they [chil- 
dren] can better themselves for the 
future. 

To learn to solve her T)robleTns. /Iso 
[learn] ever^/thing that is needed for 
their occupation. 

j ^or better employment in the future 

[or to get a decent job]. 

To have a good education and be able to 
be a self-supnorting person. 

To jjet a pood education because you 
neel this to p,et where you want to 5To. 

To learn something so the;y can inake 
sonethinp of therselves so they can be 
successful in what they do. 

I want them to finish. I was deprived 
of [my education] and I knor-j how much 
that means . 

So they can learn to bo someone and 
he looked un to. 

These parents also encouraged their children to attend school and do good 
work. Aiaong their methods were: 

I tell them that education is necessary 

to be whst they want and to learn and 

to have a better standard of living. i, 

I help with their school work and attend 
their nrop:rams in school. 
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I tell hivx if he brings hone good narks, 
it makes vie happy. 

I see that honeworU gets done, I p,et 
then to school on time and insist on 
rer^ular attendance. 

I praise then for uork well done in 
school. I try and find the reason for 
their dropping behind if a report card 
shoT/s a drop. 

I tell hin without an education you can 
not be nobody. I want bin to have every- 
thing I could not have. 

I try to praise the« pood works. I 
keep them clothes so they can be proud 
of their dress. 

I look over and praise the uok they 
bring hone. I hang iiork on the wall. 
I ask about school and v/hat they do* 
I am approving of school in general. 

Fifteen percent were convinced formal education would create a life 
style for their children T/hich differed frori that of riany Indians or froTO 
the life styles their children would experience v;ithout education. Sone 
parents conH".ents are presented below: 

I want my children to j^et an education- 
To be able to cornete and hold a job 
in any comunity and connand respect. 
To be able to go anyr/herc. To speai: 
good Enp.lish. To be treated as an 
equal . 

I praise them when they do food work, 
I make theTti do honevjork. I set aside 
a study period. I help ther to correct 
mistakes . 

To becone a responsible citizen and take 
her place fn the World as an educated 
person to have a good life and a f*ood 
job- needs an education. [She needs 
it] so she can change and won't have to 
be ashamed. 
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I explain the necessity of a good education in 
orfic?r to obtain employment and try to be a future 
lender in hor community^ 

[My son needs an education] 
To better prepare him to live in a world 
which still has iiuch to laarn about 
minority jjroups. He needs a job to 
learn and change thinf:s, [Me have] 
daily conversations, usually at supper 
tine, where each child is encouraf^ed 
to talk about his day^ or anything 
they choose, ^iven at four and eic;ht- 
year-olds they are encourafjed to parti- 
cipate in discussions especially about 
current events, education, etc. 

I want then to be successful in chosen 
careers and earn a good living to neke 
life more enjoyable. I nraise thci 
Hhen they have a good report. I correct 
then vhen they don't and help then with 
their honei-jork* I tell then to rind 
in school so they'll learn. 

Parents x^ith children in School A and Middle School (4fi%) and 
Parochial and High School <A^%) most frequently regarded education ao 
affectinj? employTnent and life style. Education was considered least 
important by Middle School (75%) and School A-I^ddle flchool parents. 



Menominee Parents' Assessrient of the Affect of Education on Adulthood 
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nSNOMIMEE PAJlENTf/ ATTITUDES TOWAPi) TRIBAL 
LANGUAGE AND CULTURE AhlD FORMAL EDUCATION 



Menoninee children should at least be 
taupht the iMGnoninGc] basic words, basic 
stomp dances and to observe the tribal 
customs of the Menominee people. Chil- 
dren need to see all scenic parts of the 
country and get to realize hou these folks 
lived. Because when our old people die all 
the customs v;ill die out. 



Kenominec, Cultur-i v^ould givo {M^inoriiuac children] an 
understanding^ of their backj^round, hov; 
people lived lon'^ ago and hox^ much their 
standard of living has improved. Every- 
thing that is teachable [should be included 
in] a hiotory course. But also the book 
should stick to the exact truth no matter 
v/ho uould be offended either Indians or 
v/hite nan. 

Menoninee boys and c^rls can be nroud 
to say they are Indians and not be ashamed 
of it. Because all the children see nov/- 
adays on TV or notion pictures is the 
Indian scalninir the white man or killing 
him and acting stunid and dumb. 

There are a lot of tines that one of then 
[i.e. respondents children] asl'^ ne ques- 
tions about [MenoToinee culture]. Like 
about our God in our tribe, and how people 
used to live. I really can't tell them. 
I think that they should find soiaeone who 
really knows all about this and can teach 
them all that. I think our culture should 
be saved. 
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Menominee Lnnguagii: 

Thirty-five percent (52) of the respondents considered Uenominee 
langiiage useless. They did not ^^ant their children to learn the language 
in school and suggested no alternative environments in ^rhich knowledpe of 
Menominee lanp,uaf;e could be acquired. Parents based their opinion on 
their perception of the uselessness of Menowinee lan^uape, (H»2?,) lack of 
qualified teachers (W»19) and difficulty of the language (M«ll) : 

[Menominee lan<;uage] will serve no purpose 
in later life. You might as well have 
something useful. 

I want my children to get out amonf: other 
people to live and work, Tl\eir o^m language 
will be no help to the^. 

It is the young a^e now. Children should 
learn new V7ays. They should learn other 
peoples' language. They can't live here 
[in Menoninee County] all their life. 

You wouldn't find an English teachar trying 
to teach the Menominee lanf?uage to an Indian. 
I don't thinlc the children could ever learn 
it anyx^ray. 

I don't think they [children] could ever 
learn it. I don't think they could ever 
get on to it. 

Tiie Menominee language is too hard to 
learn. It is good enough to study Menominee 
culture ana baclc^ound* 

There isn't any Menorrinee Indian 
that could teach the language l)ecause the 
Menominee language is too mixed vith the 
languages of other tribes in this area. 

It would take too much time and effort to 
teach [Menominee] . 

The Menominee language is outmoded. 
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Some parents (21%) expressed indifferent or ambivalent attitudes about 
the value of Menominee language. Their opinions varied from uncertainty about 
whether the language was important, should be taught at school, ov anyvrhere* 
to labeling', Menojnlnce useless, but suggesting that opportunities [in or out- 
side school] be available for children who vanted to learn Menominee, 



I don't know [whether Menorinee language should 
be taught in school]. I don't know it. 

It makes no difference to me if [ry children] 
learn it. 

[My child's] interest xfouldn't be too keen 
about it. There are not enough Indians in 
school to take a subject in their own language. 

1^0 one talks Indian in our schools and 
it would be quite expensive to teach it. 
Mlaybc they could learn it somewhere else. It 
depends on the child and if they had the teachers 
to teach then. 

Only if [children] like it and arc interested in 
it. But children should learn English first, 
then Menominee. 

I'm undecided right now. Things are chanj>inp: 
so fast. 

If it can be arranged. 

If it isn't too hard for them. Gut they 
x^on't need Indian language if they po on 
to school. 

It would be nice to know Menominee but I 
don't see hoi-; or where it vrould get them 
anyplace. 
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Thirty-eight percent (57) of the respondents considered 'tenoninee 
language as a very iiriportant and neaningful aspect of culture. They 
orpresscd stronf^ desires for their children to become proficient speakers 
and hoped opportunities for Icaminp; /.enoninee could be created. [Parents' 
cotments which demonstrate their value of "'enoninee lanr;aage are pre- 
sented on colored pages.] Of the respondents who highly valued Menominee, 
eighty-five percent ( 43) V7anted school curricula to include the lan^uaj^c, 
and fifteen percent (9) felt lioTpe or other settings T/ere r.ore appropriate. 



A fex; parents x;ho wanted schools to teach Menondnee lan;>uape offered 
spontaneous suggestions for appropriately teaching the lanpuaf^e. Tliey 
specified r^rade levels, elective classes, I!enonlnee instructors, and 
suggested teachinr: Menoninee and Enplish to^^ether: 

To a certain extent [lant^uarje should be 
taufrht] in snaller o:rades and nore ex-* 
tensively around third to fifth and sixth 
to eighth. Possibly it could be an elec- 
tive in Senior High. Enough children 
probably c;ould not understand "'cnopJ.nee 
well enough to grasp a subject being 
taufjht in it for quite a fev7 years. 

They should be tauj^ht the history of 
Menoninee first. Tlicn the language when 
they 3 little older. 

Languo should be taught in HigJ) School. 
[Four responses] 

[Language should be taught] only as a ^'fun 
subject. In connection, perhaps uith a 
local history course or other special 
projects. 

Menoiainee laiiguafje should be a special 
class. One could participate in classes 
only if they veve as interested as other 
class metnbers. 
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Menoninee people thenselves [should teach 
Menoijiince lanf^ua^e] • [Three responses] 

Teach children Menominee and English 
coiTibined. [Four responses] 

Parents who did not want Menoninee lan^uaf^e tauj^ht in school suggested 
home, the visitation center or other unspecified locations as more appro- 
priate learning environinents: 

Tribal lanj^uage is a part of [ny son's] 
culture that should be taufrht by his 
parents along rrith respect for his heritage. 

It [tribal language] should be tauf^ht at 
hone, not in school [three responses]. 

If our children want to learn ilenominee 
language sone of our people can teach them. 

Outside school would be [the] best olace 
to teach Menoninee. 

TTiere should be a special class sor\ewhere 
in Menonilnee County. 

No one speaks it [Menoioinee] here. I 
hope they will teach it at the visitation 
center because it is n^ttlnp to be lost. 

[My son] should learn Menominee ''but' not 
in school. Sonewhere in the County. 



Summary of Parental Attitudes Toward Tribal Lan^^uaf^e 

N Percent 

Nesative Attitudes 51 35 

Indifferent or ambivalent attitudes 31 21 

Very positive attitudes 57 30 

No Data 10 7 
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[The Menonlnee lanpuao:e] should not be forpotten. 
Why leani French or Spanish if you are not French 
or Soanish? 

l^enominee children should learn ho\7 to tall: to 
their elders ?nd keen the language from dying 
out (even thom^h] it wouldn't be advisable or 
practical for job reasons. 

I thinl; a lot of [Menominee children] TTould like 
to be taupht the tribal language. Some of then try 
v/hen they hear others talking. There are sone that 
look like real Indians. But they don't knou their 
o\m languaoG. They can pick up a subject after 
they learn Menominee language. They could interpret 
and guide tourists or translate what different 
things mean in Menominee language to IHiite people 
they are £,uidinft [through Menpninee County]* 

[Menominee children] should knoiT their lanj^uage. 
I myeelf teach them some words that I knoi7. But 
it is hard to teach four kids at the same time. 

Very few Menominees can speak the language. I 
don*t know of anyone that i^ould teach it. I do 
not believe the children would be interested in 
learning it* 
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Our langua[::e is beinp lost. Not very many people 
speak it. I think thay should p;et soTne one v/ho 
can teach it to children at school. 



Mot cany adults today really know the langua^,e 
and can spea*c and understand Uenominee. Tl^e Ian- 
f^uar.e is already dyinp. out. The children should 
at least be r.iven a choice to learn his lan.'^uaf^e 
the same as French, Geman, Latin, etc. This 
'jould help witli the understandinc^ of their lan!;'uape 
as veil as learnin^^ the subject beinr studied. 

[Menoifiinee children] are taupht everything else. 
The Wliite man teaches all about nassacres and 
uprisinp:s so iihy don't they teach then sonethin^ 
of value! ! 



[MenoLiinee children] need to j7;et a hetter understand- 
injT of the lanprua^e and of beinr Indian. Then later 
in life our lan^uape will on. 

There is no one that can explain it [the Menoniinec 
language]. You have to leain it on your own. Chil- 
dren just should not learn [Menominee]. They will 
never be able to use it. Ve were told we have to 
live like the rest. So ve just better do it. 
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I think children should [learn ^lenoninee] . I have 
never had the chance to learn the lanpuaf*e. I uish 
that I had the chance to, that is the reason that 
I would like them to have that chance. 

Exposure to Menoninee is cood for youn*? people. 
I gives them a sense of individuality [v7hich is] 
badly needed in our nation today. 

I don't know about anyone else. But I think my 
children should be able to speak their lanpua<;e« 
I believe this is really irportant to bein^ 
Menoninee, 

A group of children could find anuseraent and joy 
as v;ell as valuable uses for the language. 

The language is sloxv'ly dying out. There are very 
few Menominee youngsters who understand the Men- 
ominee language let alone speak it. Schools 
should teach it. 

I^liy should children learn it [the Menominee lan- 
guage]? It won^t help them! 
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[Menominee children] should knot-? about their 
own people • I believe that it is really 
important. I wish that I had been taupht 
about these things because nou V7hen I meet 
other people they want to know about rsy 
people. I can't tell them very r»uch about 
then, because I was never taught. 

I don't know enough about [''enominee 
culture] myself to teach niy children. 

[Menominee children] should be able to tell 
any one about how they were the first Amer- 
icans, that they were able to take care of 
themselves, and preserve their land. And 
about all of these [Menominee] things. 

There are enough Indians in school. They 
ought to have a class on their o\m tribe. 

Knowledge of tribal heritage is important. 
In Milwaukee the Negroes are learning about 
their ancestors. So learning about the 
Indians would pive my cliildren a little 
guide in what they are. 



1 
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Menominee Culture 

Most parents (79%) valued Menominee culture as ii-iportant and taeaninj:- 
ful to theiyiselves and their children. Of these, thirty-two percent ex- 
pressed positive attitudes; 

[Ify child] isn't goin^r to live on the reser- 
vation all his life. But he should knoxi a 
little about his heritage* 

He should knov; about the background of 
the tribe. 

I think it is nice to know about our an- 
cestors. My children ask their father 
about his people before him, j 

Nearly half (47%) felt it was extreneiy important for children to kno^j 
about Menominee culture: 

Most of our generation is now losing 
interest [in Menominee CulturcJ. I 
think our heritage should be kept up. 

Ify children need to knor; about [Henoniinee 
Culture] so they can understand theoselvec 
better. 

Because he's [her child is] a member of 
the tribe and should Icnow things about 
Menoninees . 

I think [children] should knot; what 
their ancestors were like before there 
isn't anyDore. 

They should learn about their heritable \ 
so they can be proud to be a Menonlnee. \ 

I 

J 



1 
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A fe\7 parents (4/0 eicnressed indifferent attitudes toward 
Menominee cultures: 



If the children Tjant to learn about their 
heritage [they should be able to]. 

Eight percent of the respondents labeled Menoninee culture, ''useless* . 
They did not want their children to learn about their tribal heritap,e: 

It [knowledge of Mcnorlnee culture] wouldn't 
help then. 

It [tribal culture] is useless. 

My child is not a member of the tribe, 

I'n not of the tribe. 



Surunary of Parental Attitudes Toward Tribal Culture 
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TOTAL 


12-8% 


6-4% 


47-32% 


70-A7% 


11-7% 
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Indian culture should be taupht to every 
child \Th±tQ and Indian both, 

Wot only the Menominee tribe but the tribes 
of all Indians should be studied. 

Menoninec children should kno^; their origin. 
It is sor.ethinf^ that can't be taken away 
froTTi us. It is bein<3 an Indian and some- 
thin3 to be proud of ♦ A true history would 
boost our inorale. 

Learning about [Menoninee culture] that^s 
the only way they'll ^et alonr v;!"icn they no 
out in the world. 

In the past Indians v;ere considered savapes 
and T^riid. Today the Indian is living; more 
like the white uian. 
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(f'^noTP.inee history and culture should be 
taupht in schools] in order to .r;ive 'enominees 
a better self concept and understandini^. 
American history boo!:s should tell the true 
story repardless of irho it nay hurt. Teach- 
inf^ Indian history at a local level would 
give both r/hite and Indian children the 
understandins that is needed. 

Sone IWenoninee children are taught to be 
ashaned of their race. This is x/ronp. They 
should be taught in the classroom to be proud 
of their Indian heritaj^e. [Schools should] 
simply follox-T the Indians vray of life as far 
back as it can be traced. TV especially has 
always showed the Indians as a \r±ld savape 
with no education, no dignity and no feelin^ts. 
But Indian children had to learn hoT/ to 
hunt and fish to survive. 

[Menominee children should knor; about Menominee 
culture] if they do they'll Icnov? what's goinp; 
on up at the county. \le are losing it pretty 
quick! 
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tiost parents reported that their children v/ere not tauf:ht about 
tribal culture at school. A feu parents T7ho had diildren in Schools k 
and B indicated that interns had endeavored to include sone information 
about Henoninee culture; 

Intern teachers [at fJchools A and B] 
have attenpted to have kno\7ledgable 
MenonLnees come in and talk. The most 
important thinf: they^ve accomplished is 
creating an enthusiasm for [learning 
about Menominee culture]. 

Two parents (1%) felt schools^ should avoid nention of ^lenordnee culture 

I just don't think these thinns [tribal 
culture] will help thetii to sain their 
education. 

There is no real need for it [i Menominee 
culture]. We really should have more 
about the things we generally use- Like 
more general math and the everyday things 
a person needs just to get by. 

Eighteen percent of the respondents felt ^'home" x^as the best place 
for Menominee children to learn about their culture* Parents supported 
their opinions with three reasons: no qualified teachers, bec-^.use 

Whites could not properly teach about Menominee Culture, and prc.iudice 

in the schools. 

[Menominee culture should not be taught 
in school] because of prejudice against 
then* 

I'll teach them nyself . I know rnore about 
it than the scliool. 

I fif^ure I can do that myself. I know all 
there is to Icnow about my o\m people, and 
I can tell them more clearly than any one. 

I don't think there are any White teachers 

thar know the real truth. 



Most parents (75%) felt schools had an oblif^ation to accurately 
include Menominee culture in their curricula. Wany of their coTnnents are 
presented on colored pages . '-i^^o^* culture [le|>ends, tribal religion, 
dancing, beading, values, material aspects] and lanj3uaf*e were suggested as 
course content. 

Several parents gave spontaneous sufr^Gstions for the rechanics 
incorporating iienominee culture in school curricula. Some felt elementary 
curricula should teach tribal herita<^e, sone considered hip,h school an 
appropriate environment, others indicated culture should be taupht throuf»h- 
out the years. !^st parents felt the courses should be electives. 

As stated previously, it should be tau[^t 
in the loiter prades V7hen the child is Tnore 
conducive . 

A history class should be taurrht as required 
subject both in '^rade school and hiph school. 

An elective subject the children can pick 
if they \/ant. ilorae of the dances should 
also be included. 

A T/hole subject for a year or two, but as a 
selective course. 

Tliere should be elective courses in hiRli 
school [four responses]* 

If Menoninees learn more about their baclc- 
{jround they can get alonirr \;ith each other and 
atnonj^ themselves. There should be a history 
book jusr for the Menordnee tribe, and a 
required subject before a High School diplora 
can be obtained. I think Indian dancinp 
should be taujrht, too. 

A fe\^ parents eacpressed concern that Menoninee courses not replace 
other important acadenij; courses: 



Maybe just for the county school [School 
A, School B, and Parochial]. One of ray 
children <»oes to Hir^h School. I don't 
think that jlenoniinee culture should be 
included if that x;ould nean cutting another 
class. If all the pupils could take itj 
that would be different. 

[Menoniinee culture should be included] 
but don't cut out any other subjects. Fix 
it so 'renoTTiinee courses don't interfere 
x^ith the other subjects at school. 

Yes, to a reasonable extent but not to 
the detriment of the education that will 
earn him a living. The parents should be 
teaching hin his tribal history and cul- 
ture. Beginninp: in the grades our teachers 
incorporate Menoninee Indian history and 
background wherever it fits in the regular 
prof^ram. 

Ten percent (10) of the respondents who wanted aspects of !!enor>inee 
culture included in school curricula clearly specified that the teacher 
be Indian or Menorlnce; 

History, lepends and lanpuape should be 
tauf^ht by a Menotninee teacher who knov7s 
tribal lanp^iaf^e and lore. 

The true history and culture, not v;hat 
had been put in the school books by the 
white pan, should be tauf^ht by an Indian 
who knows the true history and culture of 
the tribe. 

All Indians should be tauf^ht a f;eneral 
Indian history by an Indian. 

(Courses] should be tauf/ht by a ilenopinee 
vilio has knoi/led^e of our culture, because 
for our part, as parents, we don't know 
enough about it ourselves to try to teach 
our cliildren what we ourselves would like 
to loiow. 
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Only a Menor^iinee, not a white nan [should 
teach about Menociinee culture] . 

Some Nenoninee v;ho is qualified to teach 
the subject of history should give classes 
on it. 

Get Menominee teachers to teach [four 
respondents] . 



parent believed that teachers (not only students) needer' courses 
abouc Menominee culture: 



By infominp teachers better about Indians 
it will help them understand 'lenoninee 
students . 



Interestinf^ly parents x/ith children in Miscellaneous Schools (49%), 
Middle School/Hiph School (40%) and Middle School (382) nost often pre- 
ferred to teach their children about tribal heritage. It is likely that 
parental perceptions of prejudice particularly at Middle School [see pap;e 

for more discussion of perceptions of prejudice] influenced 
their opinion. 
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Ilaturally [Menorinee culture should be in- 
cluded in school curricula]. Tliey [Wenominee 
children] should Icno;; that i/hen they ^ro\j 
up. So that they don't loose their herita.r»e 
\7hen they gro^^; up. And when they have chil- 
dren they can tell then to be proud they are 
Indians. [Intervie^jer; T^y don't they learn 
about lenoninee culture in school?] Hot; 
should I know ^;hy schools don't teach it to 
the!T> no-', It Is because its a T/hite school 
they attend I 

MGnocdnce culture should not be lost. Ue 
have our :i£iy of looking at thinsG and making 
thinjrs. The vhite nan rerembers only the 
bad things about our tribe. I think culture 
should be taur:ht. It would sho'j that Indians 
are able to cook pood food, as well as 
other people like Gernan or Italian. 

Tlierc are nany parents that have lost it 
[kno'/ledge of Henominee culture] . Their 
children should have FiOre reasons on why 
they are NJenominee and be f^lven sonethlnn 
to be proud of. The basic culture of the 
past and present tine should be taught. 



My son has pot to knou something about 
[Kenominee culture] and \je don't really 
know vxhat to tell him. Teach it to the^. 
in school. Have someone that really 
understands the culture of "lenoniinee 
Indians teach it. Don't na!:e it sound 
like the boohs do, "Dumb.' 

Everyone in every locality should be taupht 
the local history and sone of his ancestral 
bach^^round. Ho matter what they are — 
Indian J Irish, Polish — they all have 
history to be proud of and history to be 
sad about. Only by learning our historical 
background can our children understand 
themselves and their environnent better. 
They must see through history, that there 
is not so much difference in peo-^le after 
all. 

[Schools] do it [include history and culture] 
for the Black people. They certainly can do 
it for HenonineesI 




I think that our peonle have a lot of thinps 
that should not be forgotten. The r,ood thinf^s 
that our tribe has done are never taught. 
If Indians had a bi? up-rising that is 
always taught. But if they coul<l make a 
certain good food, or a good dish [it is not 
taught] . I think that is the thln^, to re- 
neniber • 

They are Indians. Tliey should be taupht 
about Indians. They should be proud of 
the fact that they are Indians. 

By wat chine; old movies on Indians. I can't 
C3q>lain that our race is different fron 
what they see on TV» Tliey can't understand 
the V7ay they put the Indian and his uays. 
It TOuld be a food idea to teach then in 
school that V7e are just like anyone else. 

I think that they should be told that the 
Indian t/as here first, that the white people 
took their land, and all about hoir the 
Indians have boon treated. 

[Menominee culture should be taun:ht in school] 
so children ^riH understand their heritape 
and have their ovn identity • 
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Parental Acsessnent of Schools' Actual ^.elationshlp to ■^enominee Culture 
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Summary of Ideal nQlationship CetT7een 



Formal Education and Menoninee Culture 
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1-7% 
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5-100% 
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1-100% 
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2-25% 


3-38% 


3-38% 



* Respondents felt families not schools should be responsible for 
teaching children about Menominee culture. 



MEi^QMINEE PARI- NTS ^ ASSESSMEOT OV THEIR CONTACT AMD lUFUfENCE IM SCHOOL AFFAIRS 



Parental Contact and Involvenent In School Affairs 

Forty percent of the parents had not visited their children's school(s) 
durinf^ the l?68--69 acaderaic year, T\'7enty-f our percent had attended special 
conferences (held at the request of school Tsonnel) to discuss problems 
a child was (?.ncounterin<> at school-; 



Tlie teacher sent for ne because the kicls 
were fightinfr [School A]. 

I only saw the principal, lie sent for 
ne. [High School, Middle School]. 

Informal involvenent in fjchool affairs was reported by twenty-seven 
percent of the respondents. They had met teachers and visited school for 
a variety of reasons (conferences > open house, report card day) and sone 

attended PTA irregularly. i 

1 

A teacher brouf^ht iny child hone because 
she v;as sick, I take lunch noney and visit 
with the teacher about studies. [School A]* 

I CO to parents-teacher conferences, open 
house and for friendly visits. [School A] 

I saTT teachers at parent-teacher confer- 
ences and open house. Sonetines I 5?o to 
PTA [School A] 

I go to pay for her dinners (she eats at 
school) and when I wanted help findin'? 
some lost articles. The teacher seers dis- 
interested in helping me find then. I also .^.^ 
see what nrocress she is making. [School A] 

I kno;; both [my children *sl teachers from 
takinc the children to school the first 
ciay. HoT>7ever, I only ret them briefly. 
I also had a couple of phone conversations 
with them. One teacher brouqht [my child] 
home three times. She thought she shouldn't 
be in school. But I think teacher is too 
old to cope with Head Starters. I've also 
zone to Parent-teacher conferences. [School 
3] 



I i;:o and visit the classroon nuite often. 
Tliat*s ho\y I neet t!.ie*n [teacliers]. [School 
B]. 

I met [the toachers] at the first parent- 
teacher conference and by taUinc^ thepi 
ridinr*., at church socials, at try other^s 
house and when they cone over to iny house 
to visit. I tahe over in the classroon 
for the Sister sometines and also ^'.o just 
to observe tny children. [Parochial] 

1 go to parent-teacher intervie^js. I 
visit school occasionally and see the 
teachers \7hen I do -/orl; connected with 
the church. [Parochial] 

She [the teacher] cane to ny place of 
business. I T/ac invited to sec hox7 the 
children spent their school day and I 
did. [Parochial] . 

I go to parent-teacher conferences and 
inake regular visits to the classroom for 
progress reports froin teachers and 
perGOnal notes sent home. Gorce teachers 
came once just to visit the children 
at horae. I invited then to a picnic. 
[Parochial] 

SoTie of the saiae Sisters tau.'^ht ine. I 
go just to visit school or to teacher- 
parent conferences. I see teachers at 
church doin{>s [Parochial] . 

I attend parent-teacher neetin«^s and little 
f^et-togethers at school. [Parochial] 

Senior High has too many [teacherc] to 
really knov/ ther>. I know [Parochial tea- 
chers]. I also knew some when the ethers 
uere in Catholic School. I 70 to parent- 
teacher conferences [at Parochial] and Open 
House at llish school* [Parochial, High 
School] • 



I ^,ot acquainted with [Parochial teachers]. 
I belong: to the Ct. Anne^s society. I po 
to visit Parochial and to teacher conferences . 
But not at Hinli school. [Parochial, Hi^^h 
school] . 

I don*t know all the Mii^h school teachers. 
There are too many. But in the county 
[school] it is different. I hnoy then. 
I*ve «:one to visit [School A] for Open 
House and to get the report card. [Hit^.h 
School, School A] 

I visited vjhen they [wy children] \7ere en- 
rolled in school. [Middle School, Hif^h 
school] 

[My child] has several teachers [at 
Niddle School] . I met some at Opeu House. 
[Middle School] 

I Icnon:; those at Neopit Public School, and 
some at Middle School. I net them throui^h 
PTA. [School A, Middle School] 



A fexj parents (3%) vere definitely involved in the affairs of Dchools 
A and B and Parochial. In addition to visitinif* school, soing to Open 
House and Parent ^Teacher conferences they attended PTA and conmunity ed- 
ucational neetings ref:;ulariy. 

I IcnoTJ nost of the ] 80-odd teachers in the 
school district but am Particularly with 
those Ttiy children knov/. I go to conferences 
and Open Houses at th^ Schools [B, 'liddle 
School, Hi'^h School]. I ro to PTA [in 
Kenominee County] and to education meetings. 

Parents whose children attended Middle School or Hip.h School ^jere 
least likely to havc had contact V7ith school personnel. School A parents 
were most likely to have contact with school personnel. Only parents 
whose children attended schools in Menominee County appeared to be 
involved in school affairs. 
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Cogparlson of Parental Contact and Involvonent in Sdiool Affcirs 
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"Iscellaneous 


2-25 




2-25" 






4-50?: 



ERIC 



Parents^ Perception of Individual and Community Influence 



on Scliool Affairs 



Respondents b'^.lleved that they constituted a liiore powerful Influence 
on school affairs as Individuals than as an 'Indian community'. Eighty 
seven percent felt ''the community ' had 'very little ' or no influence on 
schools: however, only fifty seven percent believed that they (as indivi- 
duals) had very little or no voice in the operation of school. Parents 
[as individuals] emerged as a more pov/erful force because those who atten- 
ded PTA believed they had some influence in school affairs but more 
parents felt the 'Indian community ' and its interests v/ere pearly repre- 
sented by the School Board in general and in particular the member from 
Menominee County. 

An equal percentage of respondents (26%) felt they as individuals 
and the '^Indian community ' possessed a meaningful voice in planning school 
policies and programs. 
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Parentn' Individual 
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Do you feel you have a voice In decldin,? 



ITo. The parents don't speak un enouf^h 
and there is not the ric*ht kind of 
representation [for Wenondnees]. 

Yes. I certainly have the rijjht to cive 
my opinions* However, many people do not 
exercise this rirht. Including*, ne. 

If something isn't ripht I can bring it 
up at the PTA neetings. 

l;o. I never say anything cause no one 
uould listen. 

This is all taken care of. And you don't 
and can't chanf>e it. 

Ho. There are too many v/hite people on the 
board, and they outvote the Indians. 

Yes. If anything cane up that I felt wront^, 
I could po to the board and complain. 

No [Tlie Board] pives you a bi;^ line. 

If you talk up raaybe sor^eone \;ill listen. 



x^hat poes on at school? 




Do you feel you have a voice in decidinp: 
what poes on at school? 

Only if you holler loud enough. 

It is a loss of tine to go and state our 
opinions . 

^^0. The rules and decisions are presented 
after they are made only. 

I knou I can express ntj' ooinions. 7!iis 
does not mean it will end up as a 'najority 
feelinj^/' 

Yes. T!e have a mem?)er on the Board from 
our County. 

Tlo* Because I don't snealc un for tnyself 
I suppose. 

No. The board has all the say. 

Yes* Especially when parents can 
vrorlc through groups like PTA and their 
elected School Board. 

llo. Tlie political establishnent pressures 
[have all the poT/er] . 

Yes. If enough parents <itit together thoy 
will hear our pripes. 
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riEHOKINEE PARE^7TS' ATTIT UDES TOWARD TEACHERS 

Parents Asscssr^ent of Teachers Ffforts to Initiate Contact 

Tt/cnty-six percent of the respondents reported that teacher*^ had not 
contacted then. A few parents received telephone calls (3%) or notes 
(3%) fron teachers. Fifteen percent had attended special conferences 
called by a teacher. Teachers talked with one- fourth of the parents 
(infonnally) during school neetinps (i.e. PTA, Open House, etc.)- Seven 
percent had net teachers (infornally) outside of school and in school. 
T^7o or rxjre types of teacher contact were reported by thirteen percent J 
notes and special conferences (2%)j special conferences and informal 
ueetinrrs at school (2%); notes and special conf erer.ceo, informal neeting 
at school (1%) liotes^ teacher visitad parent (IJo) telephone, special 
conference, teacher visited parent (1%) special conference, informal 
meeting at school and tcsclier visited parent (1%) Telephoned, Informal 
me:::iing et fichccl, teacher viaitGd parant (1%) » 
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Parental Evaluation of Teacher Quality 

Most parents had children in more than one school. For clarity ^ when 
parents who addressed teacher quality of two or niore schools s their comments 
on individual schools were separated. 

Parents had nore contacts with and better knov;ledr,e of the schools in 
Menominee County [ochool A, School B and Parochial], Uov/ever a few parents 
in all schools felt unable to comment on teacher quality: 

There are too many to knov; vihat each teacher is doin?. 
I haven't net [the teacher] yet. 

I don't really Icnow [hovz good the teachers are]* [Five 
responses] . 

More respondents felt Middle School teachers (55%) and Hi)»h School^^ 
(31/0 ^'?re poor. Among their criticisms of teachers were prejudice directed 
at Menominee studenfR^ large class size, and failure to understand Menoininee 
youth and the needs of individual students. Parochial teachers were given 
the most positive ratinf'isr, good (58%) excellent (14%). Teachers at Schools 
A, B and High School v/ere most likely to be considered 'okay *. Respondents 
felt these teachers were not pood, neither were they poor; they were just 
satisfactory. 



[Teachers] at School A are good. High School and 
Middle School teachers are just drax^ing vrages for 
nothing. 

Only some of the teachers are bad. It depends on 
v;hich school it is. Teachers at High School and Middle 
School are unsatisfactory. 

Since [my son] is in [Illddle School] he has improved. 
But there should be more Menominee teachers. 

[High School] teachers haven't got patience. At tines they 
could be a little more understanding to [Menominee 
students'] problems. 

The teacher is doing food with [my son]. He is a slow 
learner. [Middle School], 

[My son] had real good grades. So that proves the 
teachers are doing good. [High School]. 

Some [Middle School teachers] are okay and some 

aren't. One especially is really prejudiced against the 

Menominee students. 

Three [Middle School] teachers are poor. One does a 
good job. 
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[The teachers] are really doing good. My children 
are doing real pood. [School B] 

[The teachere] are akfiy. They [my children] 
aren't complaining any\7t:y. [School A]. 

They [teachers] are doing okay. Sometimes 

it is the kids too that mako.s the teachers mean. 

[School B]. 

One teacher is all right. But not the other, 
'ihe is a bad [teacher]. But I guess it don't 
do no good to complain. [School 3] 

There [are] too many kids in one classroom 
for one teacher to do a good job. [School A] 

[The teacher] doesn't do too well. She 

doesn't take time enough to explain and make sure 

they [children] get it okay. [School A] 

The teachers are good« [School 6] 

I don't think she Icnows v^at she is doing. 
[School B] 
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[My children] don't coTnplaA.n and seem satisfied so 
I guess they [teachers] are okay. [Parocuial] 

As x^ell as could be expected with tx^o classes in 
one room. [Parochial] 

The [Parochial] teachers are good. [Hy children 
learn a lot. 

The teachers at [!Ilscellaneous schools] do okay. 




ERLC 
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Parental Ratings of Teacher Performance* 



'poor'* or 

*not very <^ood' 



okay 



good ' 



'excellent 



.1 



No Data 



School A 
School B 



3-6% 

22-55% 

11-37% 

1-5% 

1-13% 



8-15%** 



24- 48% 

25- 56% 

16- 40% 

17- 47% 

3- 14% 

4- 50% 



:8-35% 
13-34?: 



2- 10% 

3- 6% 
2-5% 



Middle School 
High School 
Parochial 
Iliscellaneous 



8-16% 
14-58% 

3-38% 



3-14% 



* Percent based on N of totnl comTj.ants about the particular school. 
**Seven of the parents felt the same teacher at School A was 'very poor/' 

Respondents also discussed the qualities of a good teacher. These 
included interest in children in her(his) class (13%-20) , understanding 
(14/0 -?2) , patience (5% 8), recognition of the individuality of students 
(5%-8) , respect for students and/or parents (4%-6) , no prejudice or dis- 
crimination toward Menominee students (13%-20) spending extra time with students 
who need help, (3%-4) , getting along v^ith students (5%-7) , teaching effective- 
ly (6%-9) maintaining contact with parents (4%-6) and keeping control or 
discipline among students (10%-lA) . [No data V7ere available for seventeen 
percent (25) of the respondents.] Parents wore very concerned with teachers 
attitudes toward students. A good teacher should treat children with 
respect, demonstrate no prejudice, recognize individuality, be understand- 
ing and patient and have an interest in children and an ability to get along 
with them. 



ERLC 
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[A good tencber is] one the parents rind pupils like 
and rcispoct. ^nd v;ho respects them [p,?.rents and 
children] . 

If a teacher likes children and vants to teach he 

or she will be good. Thkiy v±ll be nducated, oatient, 

understandi.n^, and Td.ll be able to create enthusiasm. 

[A f^ood teacher] takes the time to knoT/ and understand, 
the children and narcints. The parents should get to 
knoiy the teacher so the^' can work topcthcr. 

[A good teacher] is cnc that will take tine to help 
a' single child. 

A good teacher understands the child's needs and vhat 
they te?ch should be meaningful, it should insnire 
and encourane young people to challence. 

A good teacher is strict but still acts like a huntan 
being with the children. 

[A Rood teacher] is one that understands the children 
and one that isn't prejudiced against the Indian 
students. 

A good teacher doesn't use physical force to handle 
his students. He has to enjoy teachinf> 



I^NOMINEE PARENTS^ COIiTACT Willi AI-^D EVALUATION OF SCHOOL ADMDJISTRATION 



Thirty percent of the respondents reported having tirivate conferences 
with school administrators. Over half (53%) had never met the principal(s) 
of their children's schools^ eleven percent could not Identify the 
principal(s) by name. Parents viho had conferences were most likely to 
perceive principals as interested in their opinions. Respondents v/ho had 
no contact vjith principals vfere more likely to perceive them as disinterested. 



Perceptions of Principal' (s) Interests in Parents' Opinions 



Level of Interest 

Interested/a conference produced 
satisfactory results 

Disinterested/ or a conference 
produced poor results 

Didn't knm^ if principal (s) were 
interested 

Wo Data on interest 

Total 



Parents Who Conferred 
With principals 



33-75% 
3-167! 



3-7% 



Parents Who hadn't 
Conferred with 
Principal(s) 



36-41% 

21-24% 

12-14% 
12-21% 
87 



Most respondents rated the administration of Schools A and B as satis- 
factory. Ninety percent of the respondents with children in High School 
regarded that school's administration as "very poor'\ They believed these 
principals demonstrated prejudice toward Menominee children and ^rore 
not interested in parents' opinions. The Middle School administration was 
considered '"^poor*' by two- thirds of the respondents (izhose children attended 
the school] and satisfactory by one- third. Parochial School's administra- 
tion was rated as **very good*\ Miscellaneous was re^.arded as satisfactory. 
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Schools A and B 

I'm not sure that the [School B 
principal] is doinp his job well. I can^t 
see fron \;here I stand. I had correspondence 
about school attendance. I was not very 
impressed vzith his letter. He has been 
very inpolite and snooty. I don't knov; if 
he's interested in Indian parents. 

[The School P principal] nust be [doin<^ a 
good job] or he wouldn't send notes home. 

I resent all the understudy the principal 
[does] because he seetnr* to find fault with 
ny private life. 

r*ie principal tries to pet in contact and 
Icnow the parents. He is very understanding 
with the students. 

I hnow thnt if we have a prol^len child, heM 
help us TTith the problen. 

Tlie principal takes the tine to listen [to 
parents] . He seemed ready to help when I 
asked him. 
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Schools A and B 



[The principal] has control over the vschool 
situation and v/e have heard no conplaints about 
hir. I chink he would be interested if I had 
expressed any ideas or feeling; to hiir, 

A lot of principals and teachern ain't doinp 
the rij^ht thini*. I can't say just ^;Iiat and 
I wouldn't. [I've talked to the principal] 
T.iar.y tines about the trouble at tha S':hool 
\7t'ch teachers and never f;et any\^here. 

[The principal] is a well-trained nan for 
this job. lie tells us [parents] that wo 
can always talk to bin if we feel the need, 
[Respondent hadn't talked x^ith the principal, 

I have no conplaints [about the School A 
principal] , 

[The School A principal] seens to understand 
our problems. [Resnondent hsdn't talked v;ith 
him]. He can't talk to everyDtie. 

He'll listen if v;e need to conolain about some 
th^nps.^ 




Middle School 



(The Middle School Principal] is very in- 
terested in ny boys and I ap^^reciate that 
very nuch. [After I net vjith him] my 
children's trork iiiproved a f^reat deal. 

[Hy husband] had a conference v/ith [the 
Middle School Principal]. It was okay. 
The result was that our child should be 
on tine for classes. V.e done better after 
the meetinp. 

[Tlie j'liddle School principal] holds his 
job so he must be all rip,ht. [Respondent 
hadn't met t/ith hiv?] . The principal tries 
to reason with the kids. 

If your child is in error [the i idUle 
School Principal] uould let you know about 
it. [Respondent liadn't net the princi- 
pal]. He tries to see that the child is 
learning and pror;ressing. 

The older kids p,et in too nuch trouble. 
The principal should try and understand 
^all' his students, ^^at's he there for 
any^.jay? I talked on the nart [of ny 
children] . I «^ot no result to the prob- 
leu. Some of the v^hite children at 
iliddle School try not to get alonj^ vrith 
tlie Indian children. Of course, a child 
starts his o^m trouble. But I can't 
pet any headway x7ith [the principal]. 
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Mitldle Gchool/Ri^h School 

As far as I can deterTnine (School r>*s 
principal] seens to be p.ood. I feel [the 
riiddlc School Principal] is not secure 
enoufi;h in his job and therefore listens 
to dictates of those who dislike Indians. 
He is not really interested in wy opinions. 

I've met v;ith [the liddle School Principal]. 
I think he dislikes the Indian students at 
Middle School. 

Only [the Principal at School A] is rood. 
The tiTo princir?als in to^m [at fiiddle School 
and Ilif^h School] seem unfair to Indian chil- 
dren . 

[The principal at Sc!\ool A] is doinj^ a pood 
job. The ones at [Wiidle School and Ili<^h 
School] are :>oor. 

[Principals at Kiddle School and High School] 
could do a lot better job. 

I think they [my children] are receiving* a goo 
education. But some teachers and principals 
[at luLddle School and Hir^h school] are pre- 
judiced aj^.ainst Indians, 

I really couldn't say if the ["iddle School 
and nif;h School principals] are rood or bad. 
- I feel like I would have to be a nonber on 
the Scbjol Board to knoy them better. [I met 
vjith the Kiddle School principal] and p,ot the 
right <»uidancc for ny sou's education. 




if 



IM^yi School 

[There are] too many thin.'jHS that core up 
[at High School] that shouldn't have come 
up. [TTie High School principal is] uore 
of a dictator. Tlic principal at [Parochial] 
is interested in Indians* But not the one 
at Ilinh School. 

In'Go^ic thinf;:s [the ITi^h School principal] 
is all rij^ht. But he is prejudiced about 
Indians , 

The Hi;3h School principal doesn't under- 
stand our [ lenocince] problems. He has 
one set way. It can only be his i7ay regard- 
less. [I had a conference with hin. ] I 
did not get anything done. [My son] ended 
up in court . 

[The Hirh School principal] doesn't like 
Indians . 

[The High School principaxj is prejudiced 
against Indians. I 'lave never expressed ny 
ideas about education to the principal. But 
he is not interested in Indians, [At High 
School] the ho" ich is not evenly distri- 
buted arx)ng the icids but everyone pays the 
sane. 

[I have seen the !Iir;h School principal] many 
tines concerninp; ny child's er^.ucational 
prof^rar. and progress » The results r/ere i^ood. 
We understood more fully the particular needs 
of our child. 



IIip,h School 



[The High School principal is good. Other- 
wise he wouldn't call ne in to see hin. 

Principals [at School D and Middle School] 
are okay. The one [at Hi^h School] is not. 
He don't like Indiana period. T.xe only 
time I ever had a private conference is 
x;hen ny children ^rere suspended. I didn't 
like the attitude the principal had. The 
principal needs more craininp; on under- 
standing, the Indian diildren, lie isn't 
interested in Indians, ^fe or I xi^ould like 
to have teachers in our schools ^jho are 
billing and dedicated in helping our chil- 
dren learn. 

[The High School principal] is too prejudiced. 

[The High School principal] imposes outdated 
^'Army*' t^ethodc on younjc people. He has no 
understandinrr, and no flexibility. Because 
he refuses to chanj^e ideas [he is not inter- 
ested in parents' opinions]. 

[Tlie Ilijh School principal] upsets 'lenorainee 
children by upholding a white child xjhether they 
are right or not. He is very prejudiced. He 
would only listen to v\e out of cTuf^' not because 
he is interested. 

[The Hi^ School principal] doesn't treat us- 
[parents] like we are oiler or let us accept 
our responsibill tie.f^ torrard our children. 
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nir:h School 



[The Kig:h School principal] isn't doinp; 
[a good job]. He needs to be out. He's 
not interested in [the opinions of Indians]. 
Try talking to hir.: 

[The School A principal] is f;;ood. [The 
Hir^h School principal] is not. The rules 
for students are not enforced. I net with 
him once. Ilothinn cane of it. I had to 
take rry child out of High School* 

There is room for improvenent in his 
[the High School principal's] job. 

T!-iey*d just be doinp their duty if they 
sav; re. T,\ey [the principals] aren't really 
interested in Indians. 

I \jent to an interview about detention [\7±th 
the Hi[>h School principal.] It was a good 
meeting. 

The High School principal is not doinf^ a 
rood job. He doesn't listen to both sides 
of the story. For instance, if [an Indian] 
f^ets into riischief then he doesn't even 
give you a chance to hear your side of the 
story. Just because you are an Indian he 
condeinns you right av/ay without even giving 
you a fair chance. [I had a conference 
with hin] . TJlien you talk to him face to 
face he will listen but after you go then 
he will do just the opposite. fTIie principal 
is not interested in the ideas of Indian 
parents]. He V7lll listen to the white 
parents and students before he'll li'vten to 
us Indians. 




Tarochial 



[The Parochial principal] oontrols the 
children quite veil. If I x7ould talk to 
her she v/ould be incerested. 

She did what she said she T/ould and vhnt 
I vjanted, 

I talked to her about the other hids 
fi;7,htinp nine and pot ?>ood results, ^he 
is real ^od. 

[The Parochial principal] is tryinr: very 
hard to do her duties as head of the school. 
I caw her, she was helpful and our differ- 
ences were wor!:ed out. 

[The Parochial School princinal] has tauf»,ht 
many children throur^h the years* I'any are 
?j.raduates and fine upstanding; citizens. [I 
saw the principal about] failing school 
worl: and low grades. [ |»^y daughter ] brourrht 
up her grades, t^orUed harder and ic increas- 
in<i: in her clenentary knowled^'e. 

[Tiie Parochial principal] is very well 
educated and qualified to teach* She does 
a vcr>'' Qood job. She did what I asked about 
then doinc* [My children] seen to i^et 
along well and are trying to got the subjects. 

I^ve seen hin Tuitc a few times. lie tries 
to do his best to see v;hat they can do. He 
jls quite interested [in what parents think]- 
[riscellaneous] . 




SCaOOL BOAPvD COIITACT MD EVALUATIOII 



I have no llkinr; for the School Board c I can't SGe 
v^hat i^ood they do. I refuse to even talk about the 
School Board. 1 have nothing ^ood to say about 
the [District Eight] schools. 

The schools aren't do±n^, as much as they should. 
I can't really sse ?iow it can be i"inroved because 
Vfiiite people have so much more to say or co about 
the V7ay the schools are run. Tl^.e representative 
of Menominee County is doinp a very poor joV., 

Interviet7er cornment : 

The respondent IcneTx a lot about the school prob-- 
leir.s in Menominee County and felt they v^eren't 
iT^uch different than any other nlace uhere Xndians 
are izrouned. The respon^^ents felt that until [Men- 
ominees] get a better person on the board representing:. 
Menoiiinee Cotinty thinps won't be any Letter because 
the neiiiber on nov7 is 'iforkin^; ac^ainst the Menoninees. 

I aj[\ satisfied with the schools and also the 
School Soard. I don't think Indian education 
is necessary or even desirable. 



iTearly half (4?./) of the r^arents re'^ul?irly voted in School T^^oard 
elections. '^Tairty-six percent had not voted in the last election. A 
fcT7 parents didn't vote 1/ecause they felt the election was ri<rr;ed [af^ainst 
the Indian candidates] or because there "la^ no cjood cat:didate to fsupnort. 
Generally lack of transportation, new residence in the County or lack of 
inforr^ation ahout the election xjere circumstances v;hich prevented parents 
from votini;?. Ko'St often parents saic^ they voted to jret Menouinee represen- 
tation on the Board. 





Voted 


Did r.ot 
Vote 


Mo 
Data 


lichool A 


7-23% 


18-r-,n'A 


5-17% 


School 6 


18-55?' 


11-33% 


4-12% 


School A/mJdle 








School 


4-31Z 




3-23% 


School B/mddle 








Sciool 




1-20% 


1-20% 


School A/High 






School 


1-33% 


1-337. 


1-33% 


School B/Hi?;li 








School 








Middle "chool 


5-63? 


3-38% 




Tiicrh School 


9-P2a 


1-9% 


1-0% 


Middle Gchool/iiigh 








School 




1-20% 




School A/Middle 








Scnool/Hif^h Sch. 


2-33?; 






School B /Mid die 








School/ Hi .f:,h Sell. 


I-IOO'" 






Parochial /Hir:h School 


1-20"''. 






Parochial 




15-100/: 




Miscellaneous 


3-38% 


3-38% 


2-25% 



* Parochial parents have been included in this data. Although Parochial 
was not administered by a loard of Education, parents expressed opinions 
about District Eight's Board. They were concerned about District schools 
because their children would transfer to them after completing sixth grade. 
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If T;e didn't vote V7e wouldn't have any 
voice at all* 

I don't vote. There are not enouph re- 
presentatives fron '/enoirlnee County so it 
is a lost cause to try to vote soneone in. 

1 voted because they had soneone other than 
a v;hite runninf», 

I vote to boost our own County representative. 

I i/anted Indians on that Borrd. Tliere should 
be nore Indians on there J 

I never knoxv' when the elections were held. 
The elections in llenominee County are not 
adverticed enouf>h. 

I don't vote. You don't have no choice of 
uho you want . 

I voted once thinking;: this person would help 
the kids fron this country. I'ut slie didn't 
thouf.h . 

I don't vcte* You don't have no choice of ^mo 
ycu T/ant . 

I think it [the election] vas ripf^ed, so I 
didn't vote. 

I vor.ed because I ':;anted different inembers on 
the School Board. 




Half of the resnondents {55%-^2) had no contact v^ith School Board 
tneinbers. T\7enty four percent (23) had discusser* their concerns atout 
education with someone on the Board. 

Parents \*io had talked '7ith Board meribers vjere most likely to perceive 
the Board as interested in Menorinees opinions about education (57%) . They 
also viewed the lioard as disinteiested more frequently than respondents 
uiao had not met i^oard nierihers. 



Perceptions of School Board Interest in Menominee Opinions 



Level of Board ' s In teres t 



Parents WI^o Had 
Talked Vlth School 
Board MeTpber(s) 



Parents Vho Had Not 
Talked With School 
Board Menber(s) 



Definitely interested 
Possibly interested 



29 35% 



8-102: 



Uncertain of Interest 



12-15?; 



Dis interested 



14-40:-; 



23-28% 



Wo Data on Cnterest 



1 3% 



10-12% 



Total 



35-100/^ 



82-100% 
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I talked to [School Board ' embers] • They 
are interested, lliey uill alxrays listen 
to any sufp,estions you may uant to uake, 

[I talked irith a Board nenber], Tliey were 
not interested because they never seer to 
listen to parents of the children who are 
having trouble in school, 

[r.espondent hadn't talked with a Board Tiiember], 
When T7C got this organization [■ lenominee 
County Parents and Students for Better Educa- 
tion] they were willing to fight instead of 
listen. The Board is not really interested 
[in Nenoriinees] • 

[Ulien I talked to the Board] they told me I 
didnVt knov7 anything about education. They 
think they have all the ansvjers to education. 
They are not interecced. 

The/ [The School Board iiieribers] are a reprenen- 
tative group of civic-ninded citizens conscien- 
ticacly doing a cotmnunity service, I've 
talked to then many tines, 

[^^espondent had not talked with a Board lenber]. 
If the parent has a good idea that he can 
diGcucs with the Board, the Board [would be 
interested] , 




1 talked to the Board. I got results. They 
listened. But I don't know if they did any- 
thing. Sonetines they do i-rhat they say and 
sometimes they don't do anything. 

I talked to ther: [School Board] and nothin^^ 
came of it. 

Tliey [Board ''embers] are only interested in 
their own [i.e. other whites]. 

^Jhen I talked to the Board nothing happened, 
TJe only have one iienber on the School Board 
and she don't do much. 

If she [the Board menber frop "'enoninee 
County] had the backing of other members she 
mifrht be able to do more. [Respondent talked 
with her and found her interested]. 

IJe uould have more Indian members if the Board 
*v7ere [iuterested in lienoniinee children]. 

I've talked to the Board. I got tne hiz run 
around with then. They aren't i«."erested 
[in i!enoninees] . Tliey never listen to the 
parents' side. 
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All I got fron [the Board] is pronispj and 
smooth talk* 

We [respondent and a Board Tiember] only 
talked about how fortunate the school vras 
for us . 

They [the Board] listens to our problerua 
and do their best to solve tli^n, ['^^espon- 
r^ent had not talked uith a Board nenber] . 

[I have talked with Board menbers] but not 
to ny satisfaction o Tliere was not a decent 
result to our conversation, T!ie School Board 
doesn't care if the schools keep runninj?, or 
not • 

llhen you talk to then [the School Board] 
they say '^ycs^ . But then t^hen you f>o, they 
don't do it. 

The Board tries and what nore could be done. 
[?.espondent had not talked with a Board member] 
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Hearly half of the parents believed the School Board was doinp. 
a ^Very poor" or "poor*' job of runnin^i; District Eifht Schools. Their 
TT>ost frequent criticism involved insufficient representation of Htenorinees * 
on the Board and/or insensitivlty to the needs and concerns of Indian 
children. One-fourth assessed the Board as '*0K", They regarded the Board's 
performance as barely satisfactory. Fifteen percent believed the Board 
V7as *^good" and acted in the best interests of Meiiorainees. Wone of the 
respondents felt the board vns excellent or that they v/ere well represented 
on the Board. 
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Overall Evaluation of 


School 


Boar(^ 






Very 






Pretty 


Ho 




Poor 


Poor 


Okay 


Good 


Tata 


School A 


9-30% 


3-10/i 


6-21% 


7-23% 


3-10% 


School 15 


11-33% 


C-1C,7, 


12-36% 


3-9% 


1-3% 


School xv'ttcldle 












School 


4-31% 


2-15% 


2-15% 


4-31?^ 




School B/Middle 












Scaool 






3"r^0% 






School A/Hipii 










- 


School 




2-r>7% 


x-33% 






School B/Hi<5h 












School 






2-677 


1-33% 




Middle School 


1-13?; 






4-50% 




llip:h School 


7"64r; 




2-lC% 


1-9% 




Middle School/ 












Hinh School 


1-20% 


1-20% 


3-60% 






School A/mddle 












School/High Sch. 


3-50% 


1-17% 


1-17? 


1-17% 




School 3/Middle 












School/High Sch. 


2-677 




1-33% 






Parochial 






1-7% 


1-7% 


13-37% 


Parochial/School A 








1-100% 




Miscellaneous 




5-63% 






3-38% 



I have no conplaints about the School 
Board. 



[The Board is] pret':y much a rubber stanp 
for what the Superintendent docG - Tliey 
don't seen to hnow what's what. They are 
not really educated in education. Also 
they are only interested in a !'ldile Class 
education. The people on the Board don't 
even know education or x/hat it means, 
especially ;rhat it means for an Indian* 

Board representation is unfair to Menominee 
County because of election F.ethods . 

The Board doesn*t seer, to be helninn;. They 
seen to be interested in whites only. 

There is too much representation fron other 
counties [Shawano County] and not enou'^h 
from here. As long as we have one member 
[from Itenoninee County] it would be better 
if there could he more opportunities to 
voice our opinion and more discussions • 
[before the Board votes], 

I've never seen anything they did to help 

DC. I had problei-^s and just Bot the run*'around. 

The Board doesn't really try to help otir 
[Monom.vn'^e] kids . 




I think [the Board] is doin.^'; a responsible 
job. Chey all c.o their best. 

The Board ^5 [job is to] nalce decisions in 
connection with the scliool and its students. 
They aren't doinr^ their job. Tliey don't 
[consult] Nenominees . 

All [lioard members] are qualified people. 
They knou ^-jhat they are doin.^^. 

7\ic [School Board] seems disinte?:ested in 
uhat f^oefj on in schools of their district. 

Some r.e^-^bers could help Indians . But they 
don't. 

We [P-ienomnees] don't have enou{jh voice or 
nevr-berfv on the Board, 

There is not equal representation on the 
School Board for Menoninees . 

Kenorvinees have to put un \7ith then [the 
Board] n You can^t do too much about then. 



The Board is doin[^ fine T.Tork. 




PARENTS EVALUATIOU OF SCHOOL CURRICULA 



i^early all respondents (97%) appeared to have piven corisic^eration to 
the educational needs of their children. 

In the overall evaluation of curriculum, respondents no - often recoTnmen- 
ded curricular changes in Parochial (57%), Middle School (33%), and ^'iph 
School (36%). The necessity for changes in classroom or school structure 
were most frequently cited by High School (25%) and Middle School (13%) 
parents. A few resoondents felt the values transmitted in scliool curriculum 
should be changed. Overall disatisf action with curriculum vas most often 
expressed toi/ard School A and Hir:h School. [Many cf the respondents' comments 
are presented in Appendix II] 

Respondents evaluated the de^^ree to v^hich schools met their children's 
educational needs. They did not defiue education in the narrow- sense, but 
broadly. Parents felt curriculum and teacher attitudes in V±9)n School (15%) 
and Middle School (40%) most often failed to meet the needs of their children. 
All respondents with exceptional children enthusiastically believed that the 
Special Education curriculum [at Middle J^chool] met their children's educa- 
t-onal needs. One third of the parents felt the curricula or methods of 
Schools A and P did not meet their children's educationial requirements. 
All riiscellamous respondents appeared satisfied with the affect of school 
curricula. i*ne half of Parochial parents felt curriculum needed chanpes 
but that teachetJ .d methods \7ere appropriate , 
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Curriculum Chan;^es Recommended by ilenominee Parents 



Academic Curriculum Change 

Add Menominee Culture* 

Vocational Curriculum Change 

Fine Arts Curriculum Change 

Extra Curricular Changes 

Changes in School or 
Classroom Structure 

Changes in the Values 
Transmitted in School 

Uncertain if Changes 
were required 

Other Changes 

.-lo changes necessary 
I^o Data 



School School Kiddle 
A B School 



3-6% 5-12% 5-13% 

2-4% 6-15"X 
2-5% 

2-4% ?.-4r', 

2- 4% 2-4% 5-13% 
5-10% 3-6% 2-5% 

3- 6:^ 3-6% 
2-2% 2-4% 

11-21% 16-37% 14-35% 

10-19% 9-20% 6-15% 



"ioh • Parochial tliscel- 
School laneous 



I- 3% 4-10% 1--13% 

II- 39% 2-10% 1-13% 
1-3% 3-14% 2-25% 

1-5% 1-13% 
1-5% 

9-25% 
1-3% 

1-3% 

6-1 /% 7-33% 

6-17% 3-14% 3-39% 



* This does not include data from the section on Tribal Lanf»uage and Culture 
[pp. 23-47]. 
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ASPECTS MEN0HII';EE PA^WTS "LIK££i'' and "DISLIKED" ^IBOUT SCHOOLS 



In High School there are far too many rules. There is too little tiwe for 
the individual student to get their V7ind. [There is] no chance to relax. 
The lunch period is too short. These youngsters feel pushed and bullied. 
This school vjould improve immensely if the principal were dismissed. He is 
despised by both student and parents alike, lie is biased, opinionated 5 and 
obstinate beyond any reason* If a parent should happen to get into his 
"inner sanctum'^ and not be pawned off onaa. subordinate, the parent is usually 
ignored, listened to indifferently, or tallred dorm, llo one knows a Lhiug 
but the principal. 

Middle School has a bit more relaxed atmosphere but the principal is 
immovable. His \^ay is the only way. There is no talking to the principal 
as he simply stares over your head or at the wall and lets you knov7 he's very 
bored by you, by your opinion, and is just waiting for you to vrLnd dovm so 
he can tell you the way it is and the way it is going to be. 

I feel that t:he students in all schools are kept at an unfair advantage. In 
the grade school the above average youngster is held dovm. The teacher doesn't 

have time to accelerate him* when he consequently loses interest, becomes 
bored> creates a disturbance or drear.is, etc. he is a problem child." Our 
students from School A and School B get to -liddle School only to find they 
are behind the students from che Shav/ano schools. Yet they are expected 
to compete and keep up with the more advanced students. 'Jhy, for example were 
students in sixth grade in Shawano taught French and those in School A and 
School B not. Yet the Menominee County student p.oinp into seventh grade 
was put into these classes and graded as if they had had French before too. 
This is fair? 

I x^ould sum up my ' criticism of the schools by saying we have a fev; demagogical 
people running our schools. Regulations are far too many and mostly are 
for the teacher's convenience rather than the students pood. VThere else do 
students have to have quarter passes to go to the toilet?! The last I heard 
about bodily functions are still part o^f an adolescent's make-up and not 
too easily regulated to a made un 'schedule. 

How many adults would work the schedule th ese schocls put up for our 
youngsters? How many would consent to a tVTenty minute lunch period? 1 
Or to have every move repulated by some rule for eiMit or nine hours a day? 
And the homework is far too heavy. Too many teachers act as if there's 
was the only class a student has* And some base their grades on extra- 
curricular work: the high marks going to the boy or girl v;ith enough time, 
Viioney and resources to do extra projects at home 
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[The TTiajority of parents] are not Pelased uith 
[District schools]. Parents' opinions could count 
less. Tl^e [Menominees] are simply ignored. 

It is hard to say [vh^.thcr most ilenoninee parents] 
are pleased with' District Eight Schools. All people 
are different. Hiat some like other don't. 

Ilenominees aren't pleased [with District Ei<^ht 
Schools]. No one follows through on the ccnplaints 
of Indians. We are by pass€.d ty T?iiites. The 
school doesn't even listen. There is prejudice. 

Well 5 they [the scliools] tiy tr.eir best to teach our 
children. But there are sctne children and pa'^ents 
that just Qon^t want to cooparate. 



Menordnees are a mi.iority group. Mot a majority. 
[District] schools don't do what vje want. 

I don't know the people x^/ell enough to say if they 
like District schools. I just moved here although 
I V7as bom and raised here. But I knorgr iV. not 
satisfied. 

Mi education is v7hat most parents want for their 
children. l}istrct schools ^rive children a good 
education. 




Respondents were asked to identify aspects they **liked*' and ^Misliked" 
about the schools their children attended. These data overlap with 
other sections in the report Curriculum overlaps with MenoTninee Parents 
Evaluation of School Curricula' Teachers and Teaching Methods vrith l-'enominee 
Parents Attitudes Toward Administration with Menominee Parents Contact vith 
and Evaluation of School Administration. The respective sections contain 
more complete data. 

Selected parental comments [on liked and disliked aspect of 
schools] are presented on the colored pages in this sectJ-onj others are 
contained In Appendix I, Some topics from the table on pare 90 [i.e., class 
size^ children liked or disliked school, physical plant, religious educa- 
tions special education and other ]need no explanation and are not discussed 
in the body of this report]. 

The attitudes Middle School and High School personnel held toward !^en«- 
orainee students greatly concerned respondents. Forty three percent of the 
respondents with children In Hiddle fJchool believed that school personnel 
and/or policies discriminated against Indian enrollees. Thirty nine peixent 
of High School parents belie /ed Hipch School personnel and/or policies vzere. 
prejudiced against their children. The authors suspect the percenfage of 
respondents would have been considerably larger if parents had been asked 
whether or not District or Parochial School personnel or policies were 
prejudiced against Itenominees . Hoijever in the data we have discussed 
this question vias not asked ^ rather parents spontaneously made statements 
indicatinf^ the existence of prejudice in the schools included in the study. 

At least twenty five percent of the respondents with children in 
Middle School and I'lgh School believed the schools rules trere too strict 
or unfairly en^ aced [i.e., the rules and violations of the rules were more 
frequently felt by Indian than White students]. 
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Parents with children in the following schools' A (14%), :!iddle '1?%) 
am! Parochial (14%) and .Miscellaneous (38*") raost often complained about the 
ne^^ative effects other children had on their children. Behaviors mentioned 
were learning to suear, stealinp^ disrespect > a feeling of inferiority due 
to contact x7ith VJhitG children and Wiite children initiating fights. Rome 
respondents especially liked the fact that in Fiddle School and High their 
children T/ere coning in contact vith and learning to get alonp x^ith '.Jliite 
children. 



A few parents commented on the hot lunch progratis offered in the 
lichoolB. Those i-zho liked the piogram irentioned its convenience and quality. 
Respondents who disliked the program objected to its quality and/or the cost 
of luncl^es. 



Parents who disliked bus transoortation were especially concerned about 
the fighting which occured durin<5: transportation and the drivers" inability 
to properly control the behavior of his passenj^ers. 

Over half of the respondents with children in Middle School (56%) 
and aifeh School (69%) objected to the location of these schools. Host of 
these parents v;anted a Middle School and High School in Menoninee County. 
They backed their desire with comments about piejudice in Middle School and 
High School or these schools failure in meetinf* the needs of Menominee youth- 

The ll±t^ School should be in Menominee County. 

He have no choice but to like [where High School is 
located]. We have no Hi{?h School here [1^ Menominee 
County]. We need one to really help our [i e. Men-* 
ominee jkids . 

I wish they [Menominee County] had an elementary 
school that went higher. 

I think there is too much discrimination in Shawano. 

?leiiOLiinr.es need their otm Middle School and Higli 
School right in to\m. 
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Asp 


ects ?r.rentiff~^ikfjd " and 


Disliked 






About 


the Sell 


ools TTnki 


lir Children Attended 






School 

^ A 


Schtwir 
B 


Middle 
School 


High 
School 


Parochial 


Misc. 


Curriculum - Like 
Dislike 


12-23? 
6-11% 


4-9% 
3-6% 


15-38% 
2-5% 


l'^-2G% 
3-3% 


5-24% 
1"5% 


1-13% 


Teachers - Like 
Dislike 


1-2% 
12-23% 


3-6? 
5-12% 


2- j/o 

7-ir% 


3-8% 
12-33% 




2-25% 


Teaching Methods-Like 
Dislike 


5-10% 
5-10% 


4-9% 
1-2% 


3-8% 


1-3% 


2-10% 
1-5% 


1-13% 


Administration - La.lce 
Dislike 


1-2% 




7-if?°: 


1-3% 
10-28% 






Rules - Like 
Dislike 






10-25% 


10--2P-% 






Attitudes Toward 
Indians - Like 
Disliked 


3-6% 


1- 2% 

2- 4% 


1-3% 
17-43% 


1-3% 
14-39% 


1-5% 


1-13% 


Other Students - Like 
Dislike 


7-1^% 


2-4% 


7- 18% 


4-11% 


3-14% 


3-33% 


Children Liked School 
Disliked School 


l~2':i 
1-2% 


3-6% i 


2-5% 




1-5% 


3-38% 


Class Size Liked 
Disliked 


2-4?' 






2-6% 


1-5% 




Physical Plant Liked 
Disliked 


1-2% 


1-2% 


1-3% 


3-8% 


2-10% 
2-10% 




Lunch - Liked 
Disliked 


2-4% 
2-4% 


3-6% 
3-6% 


1-3% 


1-3% 


1-5% 


1--13% 


Location - Liked 
Disliked 


39 -75% 
3-6% 


27 -61% 
1-2% 


5-13% 

2' -55% 


1*^28% 
25 -69% 


7 -33% 
8-5% 


8-100% 


Bus Transportation-Like 
Dislike 


1-2% 


1-2L 


1-3% 


1-3% 


2-107^ 


1-13% 


Religious Sducation 
Liked 
'^Jisl ikied 










10-52% 




Special Education- Like 
Dislike 






3-8% 








Ovher - Liked 
Disliked 


4-8% 


? -4% 


1-3% 


2-6% 




1-13% 
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IntervieT-rer cornents" 

Tlie mother felt that teachers vjatched her children and 
belittled them. She dic'n't Tjant to po throurh 
channels concerning school matters. She constantly 
said, 1*11 tahe care of my kids personally in all 
school rianners, She^s apainst students learninj^ to 
live in schoo!' and feels they should be taught the 
three *'R's^, [School A, Middle School, 'l±ch School] 

I find much understandin?^ and cooperation \;ith the 
teachers. I an r)leased uith the schools excent for 
the pilncipals. They could ir^prove their feelinr^s 
tov/ard I^idian students. [School A, Middle School, 
Hirh School] 

No one confers vith the Indian parents, [High School] 

Hip:h School and Middle School can't control the behavior 
of. kids fror* tom [i,e* Shawano], 

Parents vould appreciate rv/'^e cooperacion and less 
criticism froip school personnel* [School A, '!iJdle 
School] 




I n t er V 5- ewe r C onmen t : 

T'lis mother likes [Midalc School] because it is a 
hipher reco.mizerl school in the state. ^-^Ve says 
sorie rules concernint^ our Indian children are too 
strict, suc'i as short skirfs^ Tliite children'i: 
skirts are the sa-;e leTirtl and nothing* ?.3 don? to 
the. . [Widdle Dcho^a] 

Teachers are a little prejudiced. T.iey never t-j-^nt 
to help the child out ^'^±th a fev; yiroblene. flliddle 
School] 

Iiitervievf'ir comniOTit' 

The respondent liked [Parjchi^^.l Schocl]. ^^he had no 
trouble ^•^ith any of them and was interested in educa- 
tion . U'arochial ] 

Ir.tervie^/er coinr.ent : 

[The respondent] vds quite bitter about all the 
trouble that is Uapp'^ninf^ [i.e. The Menoninee County 
:itujent3 and Farentc for Patter Education], '^he 
couldn't sfie vhy all the Menominee people ^^ere not 
satisfied with tb.e District .Schools, [Scliool K] 

I like [Parochial f ^ool] but district aipht ^ilchools 
are out. I don't -^ant ny kids to thcr.. 
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Some children are v^ade to uear certain clothes - like 
pants shoes, shirts ^ belts. Some pants are made to 
uear ^aitlioat belts. It r^eeirs as though they should 
he accepted as lonp as their clothes are neat and 
clean. A lot of tines the children are sent horje 
because of lonf; hair, ^ome parents can afford ipo^e 
for their children than others. [Middle 'ichool, H±^h. 
School] 

Ihii satisfied [uith School 13] but at Middle Sciiool^ 
1 have bad disagreements with the ?'rincipal and the 
iii^h School Princina,! too. [Middle School, Hiph 
School] 

Interviev/er Coment-. 

Hiip parents seens satisfied ^vTith the system, liut 
said she never thought nuch of it. She hopes F.aybe 
schools coulu ?et better as time poes. [School A] 

Intervie^.ier Comnents t 

This mother isn't too happy with . Middle school but 
said the other [District '"'^hools] seer- to be okay* 
She has mixed feelings regarding the schools in this 
area due to discrimination against Indians. [School 
A, Middle School] 
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Shavrano Vigh Scliool has more soecial classes and 
uiodern equipment than Wenoninee Schools in Menom- 
inee County. But the teachers there are too pre- 
judiced against the Indians. That is why I have 
' ray children enrolled at Greshaiu. The- principal 
of the Illrrh School didn't or wouldn't take Lhe 
tinie to listen to us when we xjexit do^m there to 
see hin about a oroblen that [my child] was havinr 
in class. Ke said that the schedule was already 
set up and they couldn't change it for one student, 
liut Tjhere the sair^e problem cane up with a \Jhits 
student they let her change her schedule* Put 
not for the Indian students* "^Tien one of the Indian 
boys is good in sPorts and rakes the varsity team they 
never let their play but a fe\7 minutes in each ^atie. 
They'd rather a Wljite boy played because his parents 
happen to be an influential businessman in Shawano 
(even thouph) his son T^as no food at the certain 
sport. They are also very prejudiced in other res- 
pects, [tligh School] 

I am having trouble with [my child] at the :!i;'^h Cchool. 
She seer^s to start her otm trouble when she feels alone. 
She x/ants to quit school after another year to help 
out at houe. My husband is trying very !iard to get 
the kids a good education, iifhen ny older kids were In 
school they always talked about prejudice in school. 
But nov you Ir.novy it is there. It T^as never like that 
before. The prejudice is getting out of hand in the 
schools with the teachers. They don't try to understand 
Menociinee students or try and help then out with sorae 
of the work. The wrk at some of the schools is pretty 
hard. I want a school for Indians only. That vay 
they will stay in school. And they are around Indians 
so this means tnore understanding of each student. [Plp;h 
School] 
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The children seern to lihe [School But they are 

dreadin^^ poino to V.iph School. The schoolr, are 
over cro\^ded. [School A] 

In t e r vi ewe r c omraen t 

The mothor felt stronply about the ^^ay some teachers 
^^ere 'outright loean to tlie stodefits in School A. She 
said that if the Indian students had a place to 
taliw to their student counselors in private that r.aybe 
the students could be helped v/ith problems before ill 
feelin^^s or trouble r.ot started. 'Jliile she was fair 
in her talks , she spoke uith deep feelinp. about the 
tension betT7een Indians and VJhite students and about 
the ir.isunderstandinr; betx^een students and teachers 
at 'li^hschool and Middle School. AlsO; the inadequacy 
of the Henoninee representative on the School Board. 
[School A, Middle School, Hish School] 

Interviewer cor^rnent : 

After the intervie^r [the parent] said she hoped her 
children don't have a lot of problems at 'lipih School 
when they get there. ';ovt they are all in public school 
at School B and are doinp, good. She also *^aid she 
poes to a lot of meetings about the schools, /jid 
that tnere is prejudice tovard Indians at iliddle School 
and tliph School in Shav/ano. She vjants her caildren 
to do 3ood at the schools but if they have prejudice 
it wouldn't help them at all. She felt that prejudice 
vjas where her or anyone else's *:i'cuble bc^an. Teachers 
chould help children that are havin': trouble. In-- 
stead of putting Indians to one side and forgetting 
them. 




Interviewer coTnrp.ent? 

[The mother] said tha»: her children come hone and say 
they don't get enough to eat in School B's hot lunch 
line. There ^Tas trouble with one child's teacher. 
The teacher always made [the child] last to do thinp;s 
in school like calling on her when she knor^s the answer. 
[Tlie mother] wanted her children out of the public 
schools if this didn*t change. She had some children 
in £oster holies outside , the County whe.re there vjeren^t 
too many Indians poing to school. They pet alonf 
fine. Rut here at School B there was too much pre- 
judice T;inh the teachers. Teachers should chanf^e or 
they wouldn^t have a public school up here if teachers 
in the County are prejudiced. [School B] 

« 

Intervi<=>T7er comraent! 

She is well read on the school and knows just about 
how it is run. I think she is reially satisfied and 
liked the school, [School B] 

Interviewer comment 

Tnese people want higher education for their children. 
But they also Vfzxit to he u^vderstocd at school. They 
say they don't get it nov/. Interview was very pood, 
also these people are concerned about the schools and 
the teachers work. [School B] 

Interviewer comment* 

This parent is satisfied with the school. She seems 
to be up on all the staff, she knows just about all 
she should about the school. [School 3] 




iJy children are still younp; yet, but 1 drcadltif, vrhon 
they have to no to schools outside our hone tcvn here. 
[School A] 

[Parents] should not expect the school to do the 

job parents should be doin» when [their children] are 

not in school. [Iliddle School] 

Interviewer coTTiment ■ 

This father showed much knowledge of what is happening 
in the schools especially to children, 'le couldn't see 
why the teachers at Tiigh School i/ould be so prejudiced 
against the Indians. Me is not a Ilenominee ^ but a 
VJliite man, Ae said 'the teachers at Ui^h School don't 
take enoush tire with the Indian students so that they 
get the full value of the lesson and what the reason 
for ^oin,^, to school is. It is not to be just obeying? 
all the rules and regulations. But to learn soinethino 
fo they can be equipped and qualified to meet the. ou+:- 
side Tjorld when they graduate from school and are able 
to cope with everyday problems V7hich vjill arise. It is 
also to 3ood payinf^ jobs and be somebody to be 
Icohod upon instead of beinf: called old dumb Indians 
that don't knov? any better. ' He hoped his children 
would go on to college for they are all getting good 
and better than averaj^e grades now. But he didn't 
think he'll be able to afford to send them all. But 
whatever they choose he just v/ants them to be happy ^ 
and successful in vjhatever they choose. The mother 
hac the saric attitude as her husba;id ar.d che Is a ful.1 
blooded "lenoiainee. 
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APPENDIX I 

ASPECTS Px\RENTS "LIKED*' A!TD •piSLIKED'' ABOUT THZ SCHOOLS THEIR CHILDREN ATTENDED 

CTJRRICDLUl^ 



School A* 



School B; 



Liked 

Head Start is pood. The School is okay. 

The Cchool curriculum is good. 

My children pet a ^ood education., 

I like the trips. [My child] is learning things 
she would not Ret at home. 

T\e kids are getting an education. [T^./o responses] 

[Uy child] jets proper schooling". [Tliree responses] 

Tae children learn r^ore. The schools [here] are 
more advanced. 

The teachlnj». 

The school has good iiaterial* 
[My children] learn r^ore. 

My girl learns thlnps and does good in school. 

I think it is doin*; a lot for wy children. 

I think that they are further advanced than the averape 
school. 

My children coxddn't pet a better education in District Eight. 
Children learn more [at School B] than at the Catholic School. 
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Middle School; 

Getting an education, [T>.?o responses] 

The children learn uore. The schoolG are niore advanced. 

hy children couldn't get a better education in District Eifht. 

My Rirl can participate in extra curricular activities • 

I have nothing: ae^^inst the school grandson attends, 

'fhe school has cood credits and subjectB. 

The special education classes. [IVo responses] 

Special education is wonderful. 

My child is a student in special education. He has learned 
a lot more f row when lie was in ref^ular classes. 

Just that the kids getting educated. 

[The children are] learning the thinr^s that they really 
should I think the school has no eoual. 

It offers a fair selection of subjects so the children 
should be p.ettinr a f>ood basic education. 

Middle School is a credited school. 

High School: 

ili;/n School is supposed to be one of the best credited schools 
in the area. 

It's hipher rated than most schools in our area. 
It is a credited schot)l. 

It is part of one of the best public school districts in the 
state. It is rated as one of the progressive districts. 

The ?>ood education [my children T.et]. [Ti-7o responses] 
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Good school courses and f\oo(^ athletic activities. 
Good credits. 
Class subjects. 

Children are leamir» the things that they really should kna'. 

Parochial . 

The classes are pood. [lS.^o responses] 

The children really learn r • - - - 

The rerular subjects are good. 

It Is pretty [^ootl. The children are still coinc;. 



Dislike 

School A: 

Too much art uork. ^?ot enoudi lessons. Too ipuch 
physical education. 

Menominee schools aren't up to par at grade level [like 
other District schools]. 

The students are behind other schools In District Ei^ht. 
[Two responses] 

School B? 

The Catholic religion is not being taught In the public schools 

We feel that our schools in Menominee County aren't too bad 
until :;e find out that they grode level of our ch5.1dren are 
loT7er than others in District Eight and wonder why. 

Tliis schools is so far behind the others in the District. 



High School: 

The curriculum has no meaning to Ind5.an oeople's lives. All 
teacher are Wiite. 

Hiv^h School kids get nothing at all frott school. 



i^arochial 

Kids don't ^et enoufrli education. They seer, to get pushed 
through if they knoT-r r^rades or not. 

^Uscellaneou^ 

There are not enough vocational subjects. 

TEACHERS 
Like 

School A: 

The teachers are 5:ood. [Tr/o responses] 

School B: 

The teachers are real friendly. They TTiake the children 
raally at ease. 

The disciplinary attitude they have toward the child is good. 
They make the children respect the other persons feelings. 

rixfeh School: 

I like the teachers. 

Parochial: 

There is good supervision [of children]. Teachers are excellent. 

The Sisters and Priest are very qualified on school work and 
religious matters. 

The school teachers try their best to give individual attention. 
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Dislike 



School A; 

Teachers don't try to listen to the I'ids part of it. 

There is not enough discipline on the teadiers part. 

There are not proper teachers in School A. 

One teacher \7ho I would rather not mention is cruel to her 
class. She constantly yells at diildren and Tjill even slap 
thera. • - . 

It is only sone of the teachers I don'' like. 

, Some of the teachers are too strict to some children and not to 
others. 

[Teachers] don't discipline enough. 

The teachers can be pretty cruel. The way they run their 
kindergarten is poor. It should be all day so children can 
j>rasp the education they should be getting. 

I don't like the attitude of some of the teachers. 

I don't like [respondent named a teacher]. She's old and 
can hardly speak clearly. ?3o ho\j can a child understand her? 

School B? 

A teacher brought [my dauphter] home three times. [The teacher] 
claimed she vas too iramature for program. Yet she can color, and 
count, etc. The teacher couldn't handle [my daughter] and nephew 
at the same time. They have alv^ays played together. 

Teachers say things that hurt the kids feelings sometimes. 

The supervision in play and in the bathroom should be better. 

Sometimes the teachers don't like childre- Then they [children] 
come home with asjful language. 
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Middle School^ 

The prejudice of the Shawano teachers. 

'achers should have wore discipline. 

Ttiey say thincs that hurt the kids feelings sonetimes, 

Tlie teachers are pre;)udiced at Middle School. 

High School: 

The teachers can be oretty cruel. 

We should have our own schools. Host of the teachers could be 
'better. 

Teachers - {child] sxispended once, t/hite ^oy started fight. 
Wo teacher supervised suspension. 

Lac!c of understandinp; on part of school oersonnel for needs of 
Indian children. Curriculun vhich have no meaning to Indian 
people's lives* all !^lte teachers. Outdated rules, ^Hiite 
middle class values imposed. Establishment operates school 
as a dictatorship. Lack of counselinf and encouragement to 
participate in everything school offers. 

The -'iRh School Howe Ec teacher picks and picks at [r^ daughter] 
just because she's an Indian. The teacher is very prejudiced 
against all Indians. 

Parochial: 

Some of the teachers should be chanf?ed. 

I^scellaneous : 

J, 

Because she doesn't take shovrers and they say she stinks. 



I don't like the public schools. We never get help from 
the teachers and no understanding from them at all. 
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TF.ACHING METHODS 
Liked 

School A: 

The special attention children pet. (Two responses] 

The understanding tteachers have toward my child] and teaching 
methods* 

.XThe pood] teaching methods i [Two responses] 

School B: 

Children are taupht the way I think they should be. 

I like the way teachers are doing good with the students* 

Tlie teacher is really interested in giving pupils special attention. 

The teachers are doinf: all they can to educate ray children. 

Parochial r 

The teachers are able to help children individually. 

The school teachers try their best to pive individual ai ention 
to all their students. 

Miscellaneous;: 

The discipline and methods are good. 

Dislihed 

School A; 

Teachers don'l| have enough time for students. 
Teachers should have more discipline. 

Teachers lack real interest in children. No consideration is 
taken of a child's individual difficulties. 
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liiddle School; 

Teachers should have rore discipline. 
Teachers lack renl interest in our children. 

Parochial: 

Teachers are lax in disciplining students. 



.\DMINIST?J^TION 



Dislike d 

Middle School: 

[lly son] lost ten points for bangs in his eyes and beln? 
late for class. The Middle ^School Princinal objects to 
allotrinp; another son to xjear a tie which cones with a shirt. 

The tv;o oldest fail to please or r,ain cooperation M'ith the 
principal. 



RULES 
Disliked 

liiddle School: 

The children should be allowed to enter any tyr>e of class, 
regardless if it is for boys or girla, if they want to learn 
that particular subject. 

The rules about clothings: are too much. 

IJlien [children] get into mischief [at school] the principal 
punishes and suspends then for three days. The principal sends 
you a letter and tells you what to do to them. It Is like dictatin 
to you* 

Outdated rules. ^Thite middle class values are imposed by them. 



Some rules and regulations. 
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I don't like when they suspend a child from classes. The 
school should make then do something? extra for punishment. 

I don't like the idea of the drepis idea. They have a dress 
up day, and my child is dressed pood every day. 

Students follow rules or \io on detention. Phlch is our 
bl3 problem with the school. ; 

Kich School: 

Menociinees would like more consideration conceminf^ dress rules. 
At least keep them equal [for Whites and MenoTnlnees ] . 



ATTITUDES TdtfARD INDIANS 

School A: Disliked 

The schools are against the Indian children. Uo matter v/hat 
school they ^o to we have a lot of trouble with the school 
over tny children. [It is] Trith teac^-'^irs mostly. 

Middle School: 

The prejudice especially at Sha^/ano. 

It is hard for an Indian child to get alonp in the Shauano schools. 

Teachers and principals of schools could improve. Prejudice 
is much too obvious. 

I feel as thou<;h the Indians and Whites aren't treated ec|ual 

as far as rules are concerned. With Indians they seem stricter. 

Not enough understandinp. 

They just figure that you are from a reservation and treat you 
nice that. 



I feel badly because my child feels she is not good enough to 
compete vith the White man. 
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High School: 



Teachers and principals of schools could innrove nrejudice. 
It is n!ucli too obvious. 

There is not enough understanding [of Menordnees ] . There 
is a bad attitude townrd us. 

I feel as thouph the Indians and W!iites aren't treater^. equal 

as far aa rules are concerned. With Indians they seen stricter . 

Prejudice a:»,ainst the Indians. 

Just that ?.ll the teachers are so r>rejuc!iced. 

Caucasians dislike of Indians. Vfhites and Indians are not 
treated equal. 



[tty child] pets along very pood and is i^ell lll'^d. 

School B 

[Ky child] is -jell liked. 
Middle School 



[My children] are learning to get along with Whites. 

[My children] pet to i'-nov; other children frow other corranunities. 

[Ky children] get to mix vrf.th other kids. 



OTAER STUDENTS 



School A? 



Liked 



Parochial 



[My 



child] pets alonc^ fine with other children. 



iliscellaneous 



[My 



children] have more friends at this school. 
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dislike 



School A- 

Xlie other kids steal things like boots, tennis shoes and hats 
from my child. 

Tl\e children fight in school and on the busses. 

Children steal clothes out of the halhiay* 
Hiddle School: 

Prejudice from other [i.e. White] students. 

The children fi^ht at school ^ especially Indians and Wiites. 
tliscellaneous ; 

My child doesn't like to take showers at school because the kids 
urinate on hitn. 

CHILDREN LIKE SCHOOL 

Cchool As 

I'm glad they like school. They are gettinp along real <^ood. 

School B: 

Tlie ld.ds like it and that Is good. 

Tlie children like it and that iiieans a lot. I don't have no 
trouble sending then to school* 

Middle School: 

As long as «ty child likes (Middle School] and gets along, I 
like it. 



Hir?h Scliool' 



Everything seeins to be all ripht. My child does not seem to have 
any trouble with her teachers* 
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Miscellaneous : 

[My child] likes anH speaks well of his teachers. 

CHILDRi-M DISLIKE SCHOOL 

School A: 

My child doesn't like his school. 



CLASS SIZE 
Liked 

No responses. 

Disliked 

School A; 

The Kinriergarten teacher should have teachers aides because 
the class is too lar^e» 

There are too many children in the classroom. I think it is hard 
for a teacher to handle 25-30 students. 



High School: 



[Menominee County] should have its o\m schools. Host of the 
classes are over cror^rded. 

Parochial: 

They could have more teachers . Two grades in one classroom Is 
too many. 

PHYSICAL PLANT 
Liked 

School B! 



The school building could be more modem » 



Parochial " 

There are no fire escapes on the building.. 
Tlie heating system is poor in the ^^inter time. 

L.iked 

School A: 

It is an all modem school. 
Middle School: 

It is a nice buildin?. 
High School: 

The building is new. 

Parochial: 

The facilities are modem. 
It is kept neat. 

The newer construction and building improvements* 
The school is xtiodern and well kept up. 

LUNCH 
Liked 

School A: 

I like the hot lunch program since the prices were cut. Vfe paid 
$4.50 a week before and it was kinda hard with our low wages. 

Hot meals. 

Good hot lunch. 

School Bt 

Lunches are provided. [Tr^o responses] 
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Middle School: 

Good hot lunches, 
lilscellaneous : 

The hot lunch prograir, [Tt;o responses] 

Disliked 

School A: 

The [cost of] school lunches should be repulated according to 
size of family. 

School B'. 

For one thini? the lunches are bad. Somethini* should le done 
about them. 

Sometimes my children complain about hot lurcli. 



BUS TRANSPORTATIOM 
Liked 

School A. 

The bus transportation is nood. 

School B: 

Bus transportation is provided. 

Iliscellaneous : 

Bus transportation is good. 

Disliked 

School A: 

I don't like the bus services. The driver should provide 
more order and discipline. [Tr^o responses] 

Mddle School ^ 

Busses should be provided for extra curricular activities, sucli 
as plays « 

High School: 

Busses should be pro^/ided for extra curricular activities. 

Parochial: 

The bus arrives too early. 
Transportation supervision is very lax. 
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KSLIGIOUS EDUCATI013 



Liked 



Parochial" 



The religious aspect, I feel that the Sister, teacher and Priest 
are uore qualified than I on these matters , (small classes) so 
the teacher Is able to help individually. 

Just that it is a Catholic School. 

Gets her religious training at school. 

The only Catholic School around here. 

[Son's] school f^ets religious training as T^ell as re<>ular subjects. 



I like it cause they learned hov; to tre^it ire better, they 
were real sassy and smart to me^ but now they act better to 
me. 



The fact that the schools are able to find room for the Menomluees, 



OTHER 



Liked 



lliddle School- 



Hiph School ^ 



Disliked 



School 



A & B: 



Our 
its 



complaint vould be centered more at the District and 
management rather than School B or lliddle School. 



School 



A: 



Middle 



The library is good. 
School: 

Good truant officer. 
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CURTIICULUTI CHANGES RECOriME'^DED BY ME^OMINEr^ PAREIJTS 



ACADEMIC CURRICULUI^l C?y: GE51 

School A; 

Add penmanship drills 

Include more about American History than about up to date probleir^s. 

[My children] should be getting elementary science. They had it 
at another school and really enjoyed ito 

School ii; 

Add some forei^ languages like French or Spanish. 

Children are not leamlnf^ enoup;h. There should be special 
classes for slo\;er kids. 

There should be more general studies. [Two responses] 
Middle School! 

No hoTr.et'jork is sent hone. Children should vrorl: r.ore in school- 
High School" 

The curricului^ ±3 lacking in composition writing. 

Parochial*. 

Ilore tiiTiQ should be spent on the ABC's. 

There should be more emphasis on spelling and reading. 

Stress better penmanship ^ better study habits and things 
that rrill help children in High School and college. 

Miscellaneous . 

Children should learn about current events. They don't 
know any of that stuff. 
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A.DDIMG MEMQMINEE CULTU^J^: 

School A' 

Mors about Indian culture. 

[My child] should learning Indian history. 

The Menominee lanpiiage should be taught* 

Indians should be p;Gttlng some instruction in their own 
tribal background and language. 

School Be 

Children in ci^*'^-des 1-5 could be taught raore of their Indian 
culture and possibly their lanj^ua^^Co This is the best time 
to learn the lanpuage. It vjould also help them decide T-rhether 
or not he wished to pursue some as elect ives durlnr: Middle 
and Hifrh School. 

Teach the true history of the AraericAn Indian, 
iliddle School; 

[My child] should be learning Indian history. 
Teach the Indlc'^n lanpuage. 

Teach the true history of the American Indian 
Add Indian Arts and crafts classes. 
High School: 

The Menominee language. 

Teach the True, riistory of the American Indinn. 

Add Menoruinee Indian back?^round and lanffuap;e. 

Children should laam better things in Indian History. Not 
only about wars. 

The history books shouldn't say Indians are savapes 
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Parochial: 

Teach Indian arts and crafts. [T^.jo rosoonsGs] 

Miscellaneous: 

The American History of Indians today should be taught, 

VOCATIONAL CUPJIICULU:! CHANG^i: 

riiddle School'. 

Kore trainins^ in different trades to prcprrc [students] lor 
jobs later. 

I would like nurse's aide training for [my ci:l!]. 
High School: 

All students could use typing classes sooner. 

Parochial 

Add the basics of Home Economics. 
Boys should have work shop- 
liave Machine shop classes* 
Miscellaneous : 

Ilore vocational classes li'-ve shop "7ork» 

Vocaitonal classes should start ;:t ninth prade so kids get a 
fav7 years of shop work. [Then] they X7lll be prepared for what 
they want when they finish hip:h school. 

FINE ARTS CURRICULUM CHANGES 

School As 

More music and art. 
[Add] music [classes]. 
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School B 

i\dd Music, 

Parochial - 

Add music • 
Miscellaneous - 

More music. 

Parochial: 

fie able to participate in sports. 

CHMGg SCHOOL STRUCTURE 

School A: 

I think the classes are too over croirded. 

[Children] should get pore attention so they can learn more 
and learn it the right vay. 



School B: 



More discipline. These children need mora of It- It should 
be taught in school. 



Help froTn the teacher so [my child] can keep up wirh the class 
He is a little sla/er» Has to be pushed to get things done, 
can do it» 



Middle School: 

More attention [froro teachers] so they can learn more. 

Hiph School; 

More attention [from teachers] so they can learn more. 

Tliat he should. like himself. A good Imat^e of himself and of 
Indians. A chance to experience successes constantly and not 
just defeats 
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CHANGE VALUCS TR.\M5MITTED IN SCHOOL 

School A* 

Recreation and how to play with other children. 

How to behave better. 

Christian religion. 

Manners and a little religion. 

Courtesy, kindness, oatriotistn, manners, history j pride. 

School 6; 

Just the regular Catholic religion. [Two responses] 

They should learn how to try and be nice to other people, ^.ic^ht 
now they don't knoTF ho\7 to do that. 

Middle School- 

Manners and a little religion. 

Courtesy, klndnesfs, patriotism, manners, history^ pride. 
High School- 

The curriculum is varie<i and adequate. Hut all schools could 
revive respect for the flag and God. 

OTHER 

School B? 

Special classes should be licld for those who are sort of slo^^ 
to learn . 

I like the school t-^-nd think the systen is fine, but I vrould like 
to see arranj^enants racle to have religion instructions Riven by 
someone qualified. They have to have instructions once a week 
at Catholic school. It would be easier if a teacher ^^ent to 
public school. 

High School: 

I think children should be able to work part time on proprams 
to help them regardless of how big or snail family income is. 
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